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STRONG AND OF GOOD COURAGE 

A ROOM OF HIS OWN 

A Host of Golden Daffodils 

GOOD NEIGHBOURS 



The daffodils are here again, welcome heralds of Spring. Here is a picture from a farm in 
Cornwall showing a barrowload of blooms ready for the London market. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE WORLD? 


A PRESENT FROM PARIS 
TO PROFESSOR BRANLY 

Story of a Veteran Forerunner 
of Wireless 

THE HONEST POOR MAN 

At 88, after having given the world 
some amazing scientific discoveries, 
Edouard Branly is to have a laboratory. 

This great French scientist, a wireless 
pioneer, has up till now been working 
in two poor rooms, unused dormitories 
lent to him by a private institute; but 
at last Paris laas^ given 'him a place 
worthy of his studies. 

It was in 1890 that Professor Branly 
revealed the marvellous discovery which 
opened lip the way to wireless. But while 
he was observing the astounding result? 
of his researches financial worries came 
thick upon him. 

He had three children. Something 
had to be done to assure a steady in¬ 
come. Spinoza, looking for just such 
a steady income, took up lens-making ; 
Professor Branly took up medicine. 

Indifference to Money > 

He started practising as a doctor; 
Patients thronged to him, but some¬ 
how money was still scarce. It was not 
; surprising, for he treated people for 
practically nothing; so much so that 
the taxes put on his profession finally 
' exceeded his income, and lie ended by 
having to give up his practice. 

But now it was not so important to 
make money. . Twenty years fiad passed, 
the children were married, and the home 
budget could be managed somehow. 

The indifference of most scholars to 
money is well known, and in this Branly 
easily, surpassed the rest. Like Louis 
Pasteur, he refused fortunes offered to 
him time and again. Once two visitors 
called af his laboratory ; one was Signor 
Marconi, the other his manager. They 
were going to add a French branch to 
Their firm, and came to ask him to.be 
tlie technical counsellor, offering him 
vast sums for his cooperation. 

The First of All Powers 

The scientist did not hesitate, xt I 
. thank you very much, gentlemen, " he 
said,but I am nothing but a laboratory 
; man. Practical ability is not my strong 
point. Your engineers know far more 
than I about such things. How can you 
want me to advise them ? " 

And as Marconi insisted, arguing that 
the thing specially needed was moral 
cooperation, Branly went on ; “I can¬ 
not accept a title which would mot be 
justified by my work.” 

Disinterestedness has been defined as 
the only preserver of liberty. It has 
bepn called the first of all powers. But 
wc feel that Victor Hugo approached 
the nearest definition when he wrote 
• that it was the real name for devotion. 

In any case we hope Professor Branly 
will now enjoy his owii laboratory. 


A shadow of grave events has cast 
itself over Europe, 

Events in Germany since the Election 
have been so astonishing, and have 
happened so quickly and so abnormally,, 
that no one.can foretell for a single day 
what will happen on the morrow. 

The unexpected result of the voting 
in the States in which other parties 
than the Nazis held the reins of Govern¬ 
ment led to the violent overthrow of 
these Governments on the plea that they 
no longer represented the true opinions 
of the citizens. 

The general result has been that Herr 
Hitler has quickly found himself in full 
control of Germany, acting through his 
organised party, which did not hesitate 
to make a show of armed force in taking 
over Government and municipal build¬ 
ings, replacing the republican flag with 
the pre-war national flag, the use of 
which has now been authorised by a 
decree of President Iiindenburg. These 


actions fortunately were not accom¬ 
panied by civil war, but the suppression 
of freedom; of speech and freedom of the 
Press caused grave alarm among the 
nations who have hitherto admired the 
patience with which, since the founda¬ 
tion of the republic, a great and brave 
nation has been facing adversity. 

The semi-military organisation of the 
Nazis lias caused fear in France and 
Poland, neighbours ever dreading the 
revival of Germany as an armed Power. 
Hitler's wild utterances have not helped 
to stem the rising tide of anxiety, and it is 
certain that if peace is to be assured in 
the future he must give his ardent 
followers some constructive tasks on 
which to spend their energies. 

Germany has won back the friendship 
of most of the nations opposed to her in 
the war ; - will her new leaders lose it 
for her by ill-considered actions, or will 
they seek to conserve it. and help us 
toward a better and safer world ? 


TRYING TO D0‘WITHOUT 
MONEY 

Americans Getting Together 
Before the Great Crisis 

THE FRIENDLY EXCHANGE 

This is a story of what was happening 
in about half of the 48 American States 
before the money crisis became acute. 

About 150 Neighbour Exchanges 
were formed, the members of which 
came together in a friendly way to try 
to do without money. 

Tlie Exchanges began very simply. 
Farmer Jones would bring in his potatoes 
and haul away some of Marshall Brown's 
firewood ; Widow Jenkins would bring 
her freshly-baked loaves of bread and 
take away onions and flour. But the 
day soon came when Widow Jenkins 
asked, “ Could I not have a cauliflower 
instead ? " and the manager replied 
" If you don't mind waiting till Tuesday, 
when Smith brings his in." 

Mrs Jenkins and Her Bread 

Tfle good woman could wait, but her 
bread:would grow stale. • To avoid that, 
the manager -would write on a slip of 
paper : " Received of Mrs Jenkins, 

12 loaves of bread. Bearer is entitled 
to equivalent value in cauliflower or 
other merchandise," 

But how much simpler to-hand her 
12 tickets, each representing ten cents, 
the price of one loaf of bread, and allow 
her to exchange them for food as she 
required it, or to give them all to the 
local seamstress in return for a day's 
sewing if she preferred. 

Thus money was no sooner dead than 
it was born again. True, it was good 
only in the Neighbour Exchange which 
gave it birth, just as nursery money 
will admit you to the nursery production 
of tlie Three Bears, although it will not 
take you to the big pantomime in town ; 
but it was better than no money at all 
How the Workers Are Paid 

Some of these Exchanges have now 
branched out in a big way; taking over 
coalmines, flour mills, and boot factories. 
The workers in these industries arc 
paid in the Exchange's own " toy 
money," which they use without 
difficulty to purchase food and clothing 
at the Exchange. In Salt Lake City 
15,000 unemployed are being cared for 
by this method, and in the Pacific Coast 
States the needs of 300,000 people are 
being more or less adequately met. 

Money, to be generally accepted, must 
have something more solid than a 
printing-press behind it. This money 
has. It has Farmer Jones’s potatoes 
and Widow' Jenkins's bread. It also 
has confidence and -belief to back it up. 

President Roosevelt’s first word to 
the world was that he wished America to 
be a good neighbour. Here we see that 
Americans arp being good neighbours, 
at any rate among themselves. 





















THE STRANGE NOISES 
IN THE ATTIC 

EXCITEMENT IN A 
VILLAGE ' 

The Brave Fellows Who Burst 
Into the Mysterious Room 

AND WHAT THEY FOUND 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

.There is , nothing, .more thrilling to 
ignorant but imaginative people than 
the belief that there are supernatural 
agencies at work among them. 

.Such a thrill went through the little 
Transylvanian village of Boncida some! 
weeks ago when the villagers became 
aware of strange noises coming from a 
house in their midst. The papers began 
to call it the Moaning House, though 
there were times when Shrieking House 
would have been more appropriate. 

The owner of the house no longer 
lived in the parish, and it was locked up. 

Opening the Door 

At last the general excitement reached 
such a pitch that the authorities were 
compelled to look into the matter. A 
commission composed of the village 
constable and some of the older men of 
tlie parish, followed by a fearful but 
curious crowd of men, women, and 
children, betook itself to the house and 
proceeded to pick the lock of the door, 
leading to the unoccupied regions where 
moaning came from. 

The door was thrown open, but to the 
mingled relief and disappointment of 
all revealed nothing worse than a few 
sticks of broken furniture and innumer¬ 
able cobwebs. Yet the weird noises con¬ 
tinued, and, as they now seemed to 
come from underground; spades were 
fetched and some of the . younger men 
set.themselves to dig up the clay floor. 

They had not got' far when it was 
discovered that the sounds came from 
above after all, and the little crowd 
rushed up the stairs’ to the attic door. 
This door, too, had been unopened for 
years, but it yielded to pressure, and 
the men filed in one'by one, leaving a 
breathless and all but hysterical multi¬ 
tude awaiting developments below. . 

. For a while tense silence reigned; then 
came a sudden exclamation from above : 

. “ There it is ! We’ve got it! ” . ■ 

.The cowards in the crowd turned to 
flee, but the rest pressed forward toward 
the staircase. They were stayed by the 
headman's stern orders 

“ Stay where you are ! .We’re bring¬ 
ing it down." ;■ 

Where the Sounds Came From 

One after the other the men descended 
the'stairs, till the last man of'all ap¬ 
peared, carrying the captive in hisarmsl 
" There !." said the man, dumping it 
down in .the middle of'the room. • 

And to the little circle of staring .eyes 
there was revealed—-0 spinning-wheel. 

. It was an old spinning-wheel on which 
past generations of women had spun 
many thousands, of yards of flax, - until' 
one among, themi. less, industrious than 
the rest, had discovered that towels and : 
dishcloths could be bought ready-made. 
Then the wheel had been relegated to the 
attic ; and there had stayed till-summer 
heat and winter frosts had so warped its 
wood that every, movable particle of it 
shrieked if a breath of air passed over it., 
§0 it is with all these, foolish stories. 
There has never .been a ghost story in the. 
world which has not been explained or 
explainable in some simple way like this. . 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Epinal’. • Ay-pe-nahl . 
Lofoten. . . • . . .. Lo-fo~ten . 

* FmnmarkenFin-mark-en ; .' 
Mirecourt . . . VMeer-koor 

Miyako v; . . Me-yah-ko 

Phrygia . . . . . V Frij-e-ah 
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The Children 

The Four Weavers 
of Earby 

How To Get Things Going 

Initiative is one of our national 
characteristics, and it is cheering - to see 
how'the spirit of enterprise refuses to be 
crushed by the Depression. 

The other day we .told how an 
unemployed weaver and his wife, work¬ 
less for two years, bought 24 looms and 
embarked on a business of their own. 

Perpetual unemployment seemed to 
be the black prospect of a large number 
of cotton weavers at the West Hiding 
village of Earby ; but four of them—a 
twister, a cloth salesman, and two loom 
overlookers—pooled their savings to buy 
looms. They hope soon to reopen part 
of the Victoria Mill, which has been 
empty for some years, and start a 
business on a profit-sharing basis. 

They were almost snowed under with 
applications for work. Each workman 
is asked to pay £2 a loom. Prospects of 
the new business are bright, for the 
Sough Mill, not far away, is being run 
on the same lines with such success that 
a dividend of five per cent ori their 
investments is soon to be paid. 

The textile industry may be under a 
cloud, but it is being lifted aside in other 
places besides Earby by the spirit of 
self-help. At Skelmersdale and various 
other weaving centres weavers are 
reopening mills. 

A MIRACLE 

Blind Man Sees the Flowers 

From Kcw Gardens a romantic little 
story has reached us which might never 
have been known if it had not been for 
a generous gift of money left for further¬ 
ing the study of botany by Mr A. E. 
Moxon, who died three years ago, and 
his sister. 

Mr Moxon and his sister, who. were 
descendants of Sir Francis Drake, 
were great flower lovers, keenly in¬ 
terested in the wild plants of the Swiss 
mountains. Although blind for almost 
the first 30 years of his life Mr Moxon 
learned to love these flowers through 
the descriptions of them he often heard 
from his mother and sister. 

One day a miracle happened. After 
a successful operation to his eyes the 
blind man was suddenly able to see. It 
must have been a moment of ecstasy 
for him when he first saw for himself 
the beauty of the Alpine flowers.- We 
are not told how many years of this 
new and wonderful life he lived to enjoy, 
but he was near his beloved Swiss 
mountains when he died. 

Some years ago, after the death of 
his sister, he presented to Kew Gardens 
a collection of a thousand beautiful 
water-colour drawings of Swiss Alpine 
plants,. ... 

H.M. AND BABY ALAN 
The Youngest Courtier 

Alan George Burroughs has made a 
record. He is the Queen’s youngest 
courtier. 1 ; 

There is a very fine hospital for 
mothers in York Road, S.E., and her 
Majesty* went thither the other day to 
open some new buildings. 

■ She .was welcomed, by Alan, who lay 
on a cushion in Matron's arms, with his 
small red hands clasped round a bouquet 
of, lilies, irises, and pink carnations. 

The Queen said, “ What a beautiful 
boy! How old is he ?”. 

Matron looked at the clock and said, 
“Two hours and forty minutes ! ” 

Many a debutante will envy Alan. 
They have. gone through;. hours of 
anxiety and misery over their presenta- 
• tion to royalty,. Even strong men have 
become , wretched • as. they practised 
walking backward. * ‘ J ' 

But Alan was quite natural, and we 
know that it is the height of good 
manners to be natural; 
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PALESTINE’S NEW 
PORT 

Modern Harbour at Haifa 

The Palestine coast-has always lacked 
a feally good harbour, but this .is now 
being put right. : ... ; . . „ .. 

The best haven has been at Haifa, but 
r its waters were so shallow that big 
vessels were compelled to anchor some 
distance off shore. Since 1929 work has 
been going on to improve the. harbour. 

Two great breakwaters heive. been 
built to enclose the harbour. One is a 
mile and a half long and the other half 
a mile. The seaward ends are 600 feet 
apart, leaving a wide entrance. 

The harbour has been dredged to give 
31 feet of water by the quayside ; and 
97 acres are being dredged to 37 feet. 

When the work is completed the 
biggest ships sailing the Mediterranean 
will be able to use the harbour. 

About 90 acres of land have been 
reclaimed as a result of the harbour 
works. The new quay is 2200 feet long. 

Concrete piles have been driven 50 
feet into the new land to provide firm 
foundations for the great transit sheds 
that are being erected close to the quay. 

The works are to cost over a million 
pounds and it is hoped the harbour will 
be completed in October. 

Haifa is likely to develop enormously 
as a 'port, for it is the'Mediterranean 
terminus of the vast new pipe-line that 
is to carry petroleum from the oil-wells 
of Irak, and a new railway has been 
proposed from Haifa to Bagdad. 

See World Map 

DICTATOR FOR A DAY 
A Comic Opera General 

But for the fact that a score or so of 
Athenians were killed or injured *by his 
machine-guns, the 14-hours Dictator¬ 
ship in Greece this month would have 
worn a comic opera aspect. 

General Plastiras, who jumped into 
the limelight in this little episode, is the 
man who drove King Constantine from 
the throne after the Turks had driven 
the Greeks from Smyrna in 1922. The 
General Elections had ju§t been held in 
Greece with the result that M. Tsaldaris, 
leader of the Popular Party;, was re¬ 
turned to.power in place,of M.‘ Venizelos, 
leader of the Republicans. Fearing 
cuts in their pay, some officers persuaded 
General Plastiras to proclaim himself 
Dictator on the excuse that recent 
Governments were ineffective and were 
thus encouraging Communism. L 

M. Venizelos and the President of 
Greece at once called a meeting of the 
two parties, an emergency Administra¬ 
tion was placed in office, and the Dic¬ 
tator fled. Before the end of the week 
the provisional Government was able 
to hand over its power to M. Tsaldaris, 
the rightful Prime Minister. 

THE SHAKING EARTH 

The vast Pacific has. belied its name in 
the last few weeks. 

First on the West and next on’the 
East her shores have heaved and heaved 
again, overwhelming cottage and man¬ 
sion alike and bringing sudden death 
and pain to thousands of people. 

Both in warlike Japan and in peaceful 
California great earthquakes have 
wrought appalling havoc. In America it 
was the little earthly paradise of Long 
Beach which was laid low. Wealth had 
been lavished here on houses which 
were the wonder and envy of the rest of 
the world, but in a few minutes many of 
them became a tumbled mass of ruin. 
Los Angeles and Hollywood close by 
felt the shocks, and fear for their lives 
was added to tlie fear for their fortunes 
among those thousands .who work in 
this beautiful part of the world for the 
entertainment of the millions. 

Fortunate indeed are we on our little 
island, * with the great strata of the 
Earth's surface settled and undisturbed 
beneath our feet. * 
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PAPUA’S NEW STAMPS 

BEST IN THE WORLD 

Records of Native Rites and 
Customs 

THE TREE HOUSES 

The Papuan post office has issued'a 
wonderful series of stamps which it 
claims to be " the best in the world.”' 

* This boast is open to discussion, but 
the stamps are unique inasmuch as the 
once-despised Australasian Aborigine 
occupies pride of place in them. 

Almost every aspect of Papuan native 
life is illustrated. ... 

The halfpenny stamp shows a .native 
girl wearing a grass skirt. She is carry¬ 
ing home firewood, and has .. a 4 huge 
string-bag slung on her back. The 
penny, one depicts a boy in full dancing 
dress wearing a necklace of dog’s teeth 
and plumes from the bird of paradise. 

A Dandy in Full Dress 

The tree houses, used as a refuge in 
olden days, form the subject of the 
three-halfpenny value. These houses 
were not used as dwellings, but simply 
as retreats when hostile tribes were near. 

On the threepenny stamp we see a 
Papuan dandy complete with dog's- 
tooth ornaments, plaited fibre armlets, 
and bird of paradise plumes. ‘ : 

The'bird of paradise itself Is shown on 
the twopenny stamp, which also shows 
a boar’s tusk, while native money and 
shells appear in the border design. 

The fourpenny- and sixpenny values 
arc given up to Papuan mothers with 
their babies. . On the one the mother is 
cooking with amative pot, while on the 
other she is trudging along with her 
' laden string-bag on her back and her 
child in her arms. 

A native fisherman appears on the 
ninepenny value. He is armed with a 
bow and arrows, and waits silently, for 
a fish to come within shooting distance. 

The Mysterious Dubu 

The shilling stamp shows a strange 
wooden platform erected in the trees. 
This is known as a Dubu, and is sup¬ 
posed to be the resort of. departed 
spirits. , Here ceremonial feasts are held 
and-rites performed, the Dubu being 
held in great reverence by all the tribe. 

A Papuan potter building up a clay 
bowl and a warlike native.lighting a fire 
appear on the half-crown and ten- 
shilling stamps respectively. 

A native ship is the subject of the 
one-and-threepenny stamp ; while vari¬ 
ous native objects, including a shield, a 
stone-headed club, and a skull appear 
on the two-shilling value. 

The pound ;stamp, showing a native 
dwelling, completes a fascinating issue. 

Things Said 

/Business men often forget.what they 
were like at 16. . v Dr Cyril Norwood 

•Better be a prisoner in Germany than . 
free in Russia. * Herr Hitler 

There is a religious obligation to be 
intelligent. f Sir Norman Angell 

This Government will not cut down 
the social services. , Mr-Baldwin 
I think the Buy British campaign has 
gone'far "enough. Sir Edward Crowe * 
•Palestine is' today the only prosperous 
country in the world. Sir Herbert Samuel 
In a democratic community the half- 
educated decide. ’ Dean Inge 
Man is made immortal not by what he * 
destroys, but by what he constructs. 

Captain von'Rintelen 

The events taking place , in , China 
constitute - the most appalling danger 
before the world. Viscount Snowden 
The dark sky is beginning to clear : the 
young are no longer fretful; they are grow¬ 
ing to be men. Mr St John Ervine 
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Astronomer-Royal • Southampton’s New Dock • Punch and Judy 
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The Chicken Tree-This fine example of the topiarist a 
art la to be seen In a garden on the Lower^ Kingswood 
Road in Surrey. Trimming the tree takes three hours. 





Writing With a Brush—This little man of Japan is not 
yet five, but he has a reputation for writing the com¬ 
plicated Japanese characters. He writes with a brush. 



The Aetronomor-Royal—The new Astronomer-Royal, Where's Master ?-Here Is a picture that should appeal to every dog- Young 

Mr Spencer Jones, has arrived at Greenwich from South lover. This West Hightand terrier was snapped by the photographer scholars. The boys grow thelr^o^ vegetables, cook 
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New Clock Faces—The new Civic Centre at Southampton will have I■ 

clock? Hero are the dials, made at a Oroydon foundry, each one weighing half a ton. 
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SPEEDING-UP 
THE LAW 


PARLIAMENT HEARS 
A GREAT TRUTH 

THE ONLY CHANGE THAT 
COUNTS 

Selfishness at the Bottom of. 
the Troubles of the World 

WHY DREAMS ARE BROKEN 

It happens still sometimes that great 
. speeches are made in the House of Commons 
and that noble ideas fmd expression there. . 

We think our.readers jvill .like to- read':the 
’ speech made the other 1 day by an Independent 
member, Mr Austin. Hopkinson, M.Pt for 
Mossley, who drove' home in Parliament the 
vital truth which the C.N. has been'; trying/to 
drive home so long, that the only change that 
counts is the change in men and women. 

Mr Hopldnson said that the experi¬ 
ment of a cooperative, commonwealth 
was tried 2000 years ago in a city called. 
Jerusalem. ’ ‘ . 

That society worked admirably for ; a 
time until it admitted to its circle a 
gentleman and his wife named Ananias 
and Sapphira, and the society broke 
down most lamentably because they 
kept back part of the price. 

Ananias and Sapphira 

/, That was the history of Socialistic 
and • Communistic communities all 
through the ages. So long as there was 
a great ideal as the motive for their 
action they succeeded, but sooner or 
later into all these communities there 
came Ananias and Sapphira and “ kept 
back part of the price.” 

In the latest example of a cooperative 
commonwealth Lenin discovered that 
there was .only one way of dealing with 
those who interfered with the running 
of a Communist organisation, and that 
was to get rid of them at the earliest 
possible moment. Having adopted that 
method, he was able to attain to a large 
' degree of success. 

It was possible, that in Russia in the 
next two or three^ years people would 
get a complete ‘guarantee of food, 
clothing, and material wants at the 
iexpense of everything that separated man 
from the beast.. It was always the 
selfishness of a man and woman which 
had wrecked the scheme of a cooperative 
commonwealth. 

For the Commonwealth 

The whole history of mankind showed 
that no progress could be attained 
except by the changing of individual 
men and women. For the dream to 
come true there must be a majority.of 
men and women who were willing to, 
give their services and devote their Jives 
.not for .their own advantage, but for 
that of the Commonwealth. 

One thing they did know—namely, 
that, unhappily, in*this country and the 
world today,- nothing approaching a 
majority of men and women were 
willing to undertake those obligations 
without thought of personal reward. 
Therefore the capitalist system existed 
it was not designed by anybody, but 
was simply a state of affairs which must 
exist in, any community where the 
majority of men and women were 
selfish rather than unselfish. For the 
present, at all , events, it was utterly 
foolish and wrbrig^to suggest to unhappy 
people that. there Was any possibility 
of the realisation of their dreams until 
they themselves were manifestly arid 
distinctly changed. * 

The Country of Their Dreams 

He had come to the conclusion, years 
ago that, while it was useless to try 
to change the whole outlook of the 
majority of men and r women, it was 
possible to alter the outlook of. those 
who controlled the industries of the 
country under the capitalist system to 
such a degree. that they would take 
the first ' steps toward making the 
country of their dreams. 

There was a time when the great 
fortunes were in the hands of men .and 
families whom the people were inclined 


THE SEALED ORDER 

A LITTLE VILLAGE 
MISTAKE 

Why the People of Avillers Are 
Laughing Instead of Weeping 

SIX AND DIX 

The tiny village of Avillers, near 
Fpinal in Lorraine, is shaking its sides 
.with laughter at a mistake caused by a 
noisy ielephone-line and the bad hearing 
of the' mayor. /But; not so long ago the 
whole village was weeping. 

A In the. pigeon-holes of every, commune 
in France are kept a set of numbered 
sealed orders, so that the Government 
can. quickly communicate with every 
part of the country. ; ‘ ■ 

One morning an official at Mirccourt, 
the nearest town to Avillers, telephoned 
to the mayor of the village telling him. to 
open sealed order Ntimero six. 

■"The mayor thought the official 'said 
Numero dix , so’ heTiastily opened Num¬ 
ber Terl of the set of secret instructions.' 

Imagine his horror when he found that 
it contained orders for mobilisation. 

At the Cross-Roads 

Avillers is an isolated spot, and war 
might easily have been declared without 
the village hearing anything about it; 
so the mayor called the town crier and 
sent him to rally the reservists. 

In less than an hour a crowd of weep¬ 
ing wives and sweethearts, grey-haired 
mothers and tearful sisters, were Waving 
pocket-handkerchiefs at the cross-roads 
while a band of men trudged off to 
Mirecourt to report for service. 

The village band, playing martial 
music, accompanied the soldiers, who 
imagined themselves off to defend 
France against a hostile invasion and 
feared that they might never again 
return home. 

They had trudged three or four miles 
along the road when they were over¬ 
taken by the town crier on a bicycle. 

The mistake had been discovered and 
secret instruction Numero Six had been 
opened. It ordered a census of the village's 
horses and mules l 

May War always summon mules if 
summon something it must; but may it 
never again summon men ! 


CHIEF SOLOMON OF 
ZULULAND 

Solomon, head of the Zulu dynasty and 
grandson of the famous King Cetewayo, 
has just died in the* land of his fathers. 

Cliief Solomon ka Dinizuln, to give 
him his official name, was Chief of the 
Usutu tribe and the most important of 
Zulu leaders, his word being law to most 
of his race. His death occurred when 
he was on a visit to another chief to 
settle a tribal dispute. 

The Zulu warriors and their cour¬ 
ageous chief Cetewayo were famous 
last century, fighting many battles with 
British forces. They overwhelmed our 
camp at Isandhlwana in 1879, and their 
defeat at Rorke’s Drift on the sairic day 
by a heroic handful of British is a 
famous story in our Army annals. 

Except for arising in 1906 the Zulus 
have been loyal subjects of the flag, and 
the influence of Chief Solomon has 
greatly helped toward this happy 
position in Natal. 

Continued from the previous column 
to regard as the best citizens. That 
time, however, had gone. There had 
been a general tendency for the accumu¬ 
lation of money in the hands of people 
who might .be described as people that 
no decent young man would like To 
resemble. ’ But he thought the time 
was rapidly approaching when. young 
people would go into industry Without 
worrying too' much about whether they 
could make great, fortunes, but for the 
sake of doing the thing as well as it 
coukl be done and with the sporting in¬ 
stinct which had distinguished every 
class of the British people. * 


THE MAZE OF ARMY 
HUTS 

GREAT PORT’S RELIC OF 
THE WAR 

Strange Story of the Long Wait 
For a University 

AN IDEA AND ITS SETBACKS 

Southampton people are soon to be 
rewarded for 19 years of patient waiting. 
The first big building of the future 
University of Wessex, begun just before 
the war, is soon to be completed. 

Through a generous gift of ^11,000 
the ugly gap between the two wings of 
the central building will be filled up by 
the new university library. 

In the years to come generations of 
students will htmd down the strange 
story of the beginning of the university. 
The two opposite wings of the building 
had barely been finished when they were 
turned into a military hospital, and round 
them sprang up a maze of army huts. 

. Conditions After the War 

During the war years the'place was a 
hive of activity with the constant noise 
of ambulances and the thud of orderlies 
footsteps as they carried ; the heavy 
stretchers into the wards. 

After the Armistice the idea of. the 
University of Wessex was not given up, 
although there were no funds for finish¬ 
ing the new buildings. So the queer array 
of huts was used instead for at least 
three-quarters of the lecturing, social 
life, and many other activities. • 

This has been going on for 14 years 
and everybody, from the most learned 
professor downward; cheerfully accepted 
the strange conditions. The army huts 
were used for lecture theatres, common 
rQoms, laboratories, museuins, and for 
libraries. There was even a common-hall 
made out of two or three huts. But the 
confused arrangement of the buildings 
made it all continually difficult, especi¬ 
ally for freshmen, to find their way about, 
and when one of them opened the door 
of what he thought was the restaurant 
he found himself looking into a room full 
of stuffed crocodiles and porcupines, 
and more than one mistook the gardener’s 
hut for the philosophy room. 

New Chapter in Our History 

Appeals were sent out, and gradually 
it was possible to put up college halls 
and modern science buildings with well- 
cquipped theatres and laboratories. In 
one 01 these are some wonderful collec¬ 
tions of orchids of Costa Rica and the 
succulent plants of the Karroo. ' In 
another the research apparatus which 
was used for the airships R 100 and R 101 
has been put to good use, for engine 
research is carried on here With ,a pro¬ 
fessor who was technical expert at 
Cardington as instructor. 

At this university a new chapter in 
our history of progress begins, for a 
school of navigation, believed the first in 
this country, is to be opened next year. 

OUT OF THE DARKNESS 

There may be happier boys in the 
world than Malcolm, but you would not 
get him to admit it, though he is a 
patient in a great Manchester hospital. 

But he is 13, and can now see for the 
first time in his life. He lias had cataract 
since he was born, and the Royal Eye 
Hospital has worked- one of its miracles 
on him. He sits before the mirror and 
makes his own acquaintance. He knows 
what the owners of all Iris best-loved 
voices look like. He sits by the window, 
looking under his green shade, and sees 
a wondrous panorama. ' 

But of all the things he secs it is sun¬ 
shine that thrills him most. By summer, 
if all goes well, he will have really good 
sight, and we wish him good sunshine. 

The Manchester Royal Eye Hospital, 
which has done this wonderful thing, 
treats 3000 people every year, and is 
ceaselessly engaged in . research. It-is, 
above all, the miner's friend. 


PLANS TO SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 

Proposal To Abolish the 
Grand Jury 

SHORTER HOLIDAYS FOR 
JUDGES 

The Committee of Inquiry into the 
Business of the Supreme Court has 
issued an interim report on reforms whjcli 
will need a new Act of Parliament. :• \ 

Lord Hanworth, Master of the Roils, 
is the chairman, and many v judges, 
eminent barristers, and other authorities 
have^been helping him. • j 

The increase of our population arid 
business has led to great congestion at the 
Law Courts, with the result that valuable 
time is lost to all who have to attend 
there. There is great difficulty in work¬ 
ing to a time-table, and witnesses who 
come to* London incur expenses which 
greatly add to the cost of litigation. , 

The Judge To Decide \ 

The most striking of the proposals, is 
the abolition of the Grand Jury, a group 
of citizens who decide whether there is 
adequate evidence for placing an accused 
person on trial before a petty jury. 
The Grand Jury served a very valuable 
purpose in the days when the local 
magistrates were not so efficient persons 
as now, but when this jury was tem¬ 
porarily abolished during the war .it 
was not found that anyone suffered. 
In one year alone over 22,000 men were 
called for service on these juries. The 
new suggestion is that the judge himself 
should consider the documents which 
are sent up from the lower court , arid 
decide whether the trial should proceed. 

Then there are those who deliberately 
waste the time of the judges in the 
High Court when it is obvious that 
they have no answer to the claim against 
them. Instead of such cases coming 
into court it is suggested that the judge 
should read two sworn statements, one 
by the plaintiff stating his claim and 
declaring that it is good, another by the 
defendant disclosing his defence. The 
judge will then decide whether-it is a 
case which needs to be threshed out in 
open court. TJiis is not a new method, 
as it has- been practised in the Com¬ 
mercial Court with satisfactory results. 

Some Good Suggestions 

Another important proposal is that 
for certain cases the judge should decide 
whether a jury is needed. 

The long holidays at the Courts are 
to be shortened by a fortnight to the 
months of August and September only, 
which will not only give the early days 
of October for trials, but will enable 
more judges to help before they proceed 
on circuit. 

There are other suggestions for getting 
quicker results, which are all good, and 
we like the declaration that all con¬ 
siderations of the interest and conveni¬ 
ence of the judges, the .barristers, and 
the lawyers are relevant only as they 
affect the public, for whose benefit the 
whole machinery of justice exists. 


RAYALLEN 

. There was a piece of silky fabric among 
the textiles at the British Industries 
Fair: lustrous as silk and made of 
cotton- which had been woven without 
being spun!. 

Natural cotton has a very beautiful 
lustre, but the spinning crushes it and 
twists it into a dull thread. Mr Allen, 
of Radcliffe in Lancashire, has invented 
a way of making cotton thread without 
twisting, and he did it .with the help of 
his child’s mechanical toy! Then he 
found that this shiny thread would 
break during the weaving, so . he used 
rubber to coat it, and the woven cloth 
was lovely when the rubber was removed. 
Now Rayalien is to. be produced on new 
machinery by Lancashire mills, . 
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A NEW TOWN 
The site for the town at 
Churchill, the new Hudson Bay 
port from which grain shipments 
were made last year, is now 
ready for settlement. Appli¬ 
cations for nearly 500 leases 
have been received. 







OIL IN ALBANIA 
A rich oil find has been made 
on the Italian Government’s 
concession in Albania and it is 
believed that the output will be 
sufficient to supply the needs 
of Italy 


SHEARING THE CAMELS 
On the steppes of Russian 
Turkestan the Kirghiz tribesmen 
are now shearing their camels. 
Each animal yields about 12 
pounds'of hair, which is used 
for makiiig fabrics and brushes. 


HUNTING SEALS 
Six ships have set out 
from St John’s to hunt 
seals among the islands 
off Newfoundland. Fogo 
Island is the chief scene 
of operations. Last 
year 90,000 seals were 
captured. 


fLANT/C 


iisncwteinqinwtj 

Wiihin iSelHhe 
Sun is overheads! 
noon ihis week 


TRADE IN LOCUSTS 
A new trade for natives 
of Algeria may arise in 
the export of locusts to 
Europe as pig and poultry 
food. The flying locusts 
can be easily caught. 


A MYSTERIOUS CRACK 
A great crack has suddenly 
appeared in the earth near 
Socoroma in Chile. A yard 
wide, 300 to 500 feet deep, and 
three miles long at first, it 
has since increased. 



RECORD MINE SHAFT 
In a gold mine on the West 
Rand a shaft 3920 feet deep has 
been sunk in the record time 
of a year. Work went on day 
and night. 


, GOLDEN CRICKET 
Excitement was caused in the 
little town of Home Rule in 
New South Wales when a 
cricketer found a small gold' 
nugget near his wicket; The 
district was once a gold area. 


DEADLY ENAMEL 
Beware of Your Saucepan 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH DOES 
HALF A WISE THING 

The * increasing use of enamelled 
saucepans and other enamelled vessels 
for the preparation of food and- drink 
has led the Ministry of Health to issue 
a serious warning. 

• It appears that a good. deal of the 
enamel used in making these articles 
contains a high proportion of oxide of 
antimony, and, oxide of antimony is a 
very serious poison. 

The warning, is the more serious be¬ 
cause, according to the official statement, 
the enamel jugs which actually caused 
poisoning in a certain case in the South 
of England bore when sold a label with 
the following guarantee : \ , 

We guarantee all articles having this 
brand to be perfectly safe in use and free 
from any injurious substances. 

Despite this plain guarantee, examina¬ 
tion of the jugs proved that the enamel 
contained 9 per cent of antimony oxide. 
Lemonade was made in the jugs and 
caused poisoning. 

, The matter is of grave importance 
because fruit is so often stewed or made 
into pies in such enamelled vessels. 

It is all very well for the Ministry of 
Health to warn consumers not to use 
enamelled articles for food preparation, 
but how can the Ministry possibly 
imagine that ‘ the warning will reach 
every person ’ engaged in cooking ? 
Surely the Ministry should obtain a list 
of every person making such goods and 
demand particulars of the composition 
of the enamel used, 

.The Ministry of Health knows well 
that the use of antimony oxide should be 
completely prohibited in the preparation 
of enamel,' and that no hardship would 
occur if this prohibition were made. 

‘ The Ministry has done half a wise 
thing ; let it do the other half. 


WILLIAM WANLESS 
He Gave Himself For Others 

There has just died in California a 
Canadian whose name will never be 
forgotten in India. 

William Wanless was a brilliant 
physician and surgeon, who might have 
enjoyed great power and wealth if he 
had lived for lus o N wn career. 

Instead of that he spent 40 years 
as a medical missionary in India. 

To begin with he had a mud hut. 
Gradually he built up Miraj Hospital, 
with its branch dispensaries, and a 
medical school. He performed thousands 
of operations a year. He wrote 
valuable papers on medical subjects. 
When he retired India’s gratitude was 
shown by the establishment of a tuber¬ 
culosis sanatorium named after him, 
and the Aga Khan presented him with a 
silver casket, saying : r 

41 You have kept before yourself two 
ideals, the glory of the Lord whom you 
serve and the service of suffering 
humanity.” 

He was knighted; and was presented 
with the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in gold. 

Now, after only five years of leisure, 
this man who worked so hard for 
others has died. 

But his work_goes on, and his name 
will live as long as the sanatorium 
continues its splendid work of bringing 
hope to the hopeless.. 


THE KING’S HORSES 

All the King’s horses have led rather a 
lazy life while the King and Queen were 
at Sandringham or Balmoral, but while 
the Court is in London the 50 horses in 
the Royal stables near to Buckingham 
Palace have plenty of work to do. 

In order that they shall get sufficient 
exercise, at the request of the King, a 
messenger now rings up the stables to 
ask for a brougham, and dispatches from 
Buckingham Palace to Government 
offices are delivered in this way, thereby 
saving a considerable amount of money 
formerly spent in taxi-fares. 


LET HIM BE DULL 
28 Years Fighting Fire 

The.C.N. wishes Mr Arthur Dyer a 
monotonous life. 

Few people like monotony, but we 
feel sure that Mr Dyer would like a 
little, for he has lived a life full of 
danger and excitement. He is chief 
officer of the London Fire Brigade, and 
is' going to retire at the end of this 
month, after 28 years. 

When some bad characters barricaded 
themselves in Sidney Street, firing from 
the windows and at last setting fire to 
the house, Mr Dyer and another man 
were buried under falling debris. The 
other fire-fighter died of his injuries, and 
Mr Dyer had a narrow escape. 

Later, in a big Whitechapel fire, Arthur 
Dyer got a fractured skull. For days his 
life hung by a thread, and the King used 
to send to the hospital for news of him. 
He recovered slowly, but was an invalid 
for nine months. A little monotony 
would not come amiss. 

Mr Dyer is the son of a devoted 
volunteer fireman, who was one of the 
founders of the National Fire Brigades 
Association. It would have been a 
grievous thing for him if his son had not 
wanted to be a fireman/ 

When Mr Arthur Dyer joined the 
brigade it had one motor-engine. Now 
it has 200 motor-engines. All its dash¬ 
ing horses have gone. 


THE SEALED TUBE 

A huge tube into which a railway 
coach or wagon can be run has been built 
at Swindon, where carriages of the Great 
Western Railway can be disinfected. 

When a coach has been run into the 
circular house the door is closed and the 
tube hermetically sealed. It is then 
raised to a temperature of 120 degrees 
and is exhausted to a vacuum equal to 
28 inches of mercury. * 

These conditions have been discovered 
to be fatal to all kinds of vermin, and 
death is dealt to rats and mice in vans 
conveying grain or flour. 


THE NEW LIGHTS OF 
DAGENHAM 
Warning For Flying-Men 

High above Dagenham two red beacons 
may now be seen at night. 

They are the neon lights on the tops 
of the great towers carrying the electric 
power cables across the Thames, and 
they act as warnings to airmen. A sun- 
valve operates the lamps, switching them 
on as daylight fades and off as it returns. 

These 490-feet towers are now com¬ 
pleted, and, apart from their great 
height, they stand out conspicuously 
by day, having been painted with alter¬ 
nate horizontal bands of red and white. 
In addition to the top beacons there arc 
great diagonal crosses on the.sides of 
the towers at heights of 160 feet and 320 
feet above ground-level. 

Beacons also shine out from the tops 
of the two 100-feet anchor towers which 
help to support the great weight of the 
power cables. 

Flying-men can see the warning beacons 
15 miles away in normal conditions. 


ONE BOOK IN 900 LANGUAGES 

A birthday party was held at the 
Guildhall the other day. The Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs were there, and a 
huge party of children, and there was 
a birthday cake weighing 129 pounds. 

It was the birthday of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which was 
founded 129 years ago. Ever since then 
its workers have been translating the 
Bible into strange dialects and carrying 
it to the far places of the Earth. 

The Lord Mayor told the guests that 
there was no library in the world like 
the one at Bible House, where there 
are copies of the Scriptures in goo 
different forms of speech. 

The world’s biggest model railway 
has just been shown at the South London 
Exhibition ut the Crystal Palace. 
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A Child’s Prayer in Time 
of Trouble 

Qur Father, Who art in Heaven, 

Qive peace to our sad world. Touch 
with Thy love the hearts of all 
Thy people, that they may remember 
Thy ways. Make, known to us 'Thy 
wisdom and Thy will, that we may be 
strong and of good courage, 

Qomfort them that mourn, and lift 
up all who are bowed down. 
Guide and guard and keep us through 
all the peril of our days. .. 

Preserve us and defend us in 
trouble and in doubt ; be with 
us in the Valley of the Shadow, that 
the light of our lives may shine through 
all the darkness of the ways of men. 
Take from us all selfishness and vain 
ambition ; lift from our hearts all vain, 
desires and all uncharity. Whichever 
way the world may lead us, turn Thou 
our steps aright. 

puT away from us the spirit of un¬ 
worthiness, the thirst for venge¬ 
ance for the sins of others, the hate of 
any who have broken in weakness the 
vows they made in their strength. 

PJelp us that we may keep the vow 
that we have made. Teach us to 
love truth and to hate falsehood; 
teach us so to live that wc may keep 
our honour bright. 

(JruFT our hearts and minds, that 
we may love good and pursue 
it; let Thy spirit abide with us in the 
dawn and the evening of our lives. 

Qive us meekness that we may walk 
humbly before Thee ; let us not 
be filled with vainglory in the great¬ 
ness of our possessions, - Give us the 
love of our neighbour, that we may 
share with rejoicing the inheritance of 
the Earth, For what we have make us 
thankful, for what we would have 
make us worthy ; for all the blessings 
of our lives let*our lips and our hearts 
praise Thee. 

Watch over Thy people in every 
land. Amid the noise of war let 
there be heard the still, small voice 
that brings strength to the widow and 
comfort to the fatherless. In the hour 
when their hearts are breaking, when 
their hope is almost done, quicken the 
senses of Thy people that they may 
know that Thou art God. Let Thy 
power be known throughout the Earth. 
Let the wrath of men be scattered and 
the powers of evil broken ; let the 
tumult of the Earth be turned to Thine 
. own ends, that freedom and love and 
justice and mercy may spread through¬ 
out all lands. 

D E fend the ‘ right with Thine 
eternal might. Move the hearts 
of men that they may gather up their 
strength to do Thy will. Through the 
dark night let Thy peace encompass 
us, and bring us in the morning to the 
Everlasting Day. Amen ' 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Murderous Slums 

JSJottingham has a slum round 
Srieinton Market where 133 
babies die for every 88 in the rest of 
the city. In the same area die 19 of 
all sorts of people for every 14 in the 
rest of the city. 

The Power of the Pictures 
’Yiie statement is credibly made that 
the number of visitors to British 
film palaces in a week is 24 millions. 

The growth of this trade is easily 
one of the - modern wonders of the 
world, and it is astounding that our 
Government and educational authori¬ 
ties do not realise the power which 
the kinematogr'aph has put in' their 
hands. It is thrown away largely on 
rubbish and worse than rubbish. 

Now that the pictures talk, each 
nation possesses the means to educate 
its people liberally; but so far'as wc 
know only one nation, Russia, seizes 
the opportunity. ^ ' 

The film as a method of government 
has yet to be realised. W11 nobody 
tap for us the great resources of our 
own literature and history ? - 

The Heavens and the Earth 

Our new Astronomer-Royal, . Dr 
Spencer Jones, declares that 
man can now penetrate, a hundred 
thousand times farther in the heavens 
than 20 years ago. - 
. Twenty years ago we could photo¬ 
graph as far as 10,000 ‘ light-years (a 
light-year being six million. million 
miles) ; now we can photograph a 
thousand million light-years. 

Perhaps if we can dispatch a few 
politicians to these vast distances 
man may in 20 years more be able to 
give peace to this little, little Earth. 

© 

The Car and the Hospital 

A medical M.P. tells us that a severe 
accident can cost a hospital any¬ 
thing between £130 and £170, and that 
some of our hospitals are being'almost 
monopolised by motorists and their 
victims. The killing and wounding of 
about 200,000 people on our rqads 
every year is a scandal of such dimem 
sions that we utterly fail to under¬ 
stand why successive Governments 
do not deal with it. ' : .. . 

Apart from death and injury there 
has also to be taken into account the 
fact that the great mass of our people 
who are not motorists are condemned 
to use the roads on sufferance. To* 
walk on a country road by day is now 
a great danger, and at night an utter 
folly. The roadsjielong.to the people, 
yet we consent to a system which 
amounts.to this : that motorists 
assume that -because they sound a 
horn they can go ahead at any speed 
and frighten people out of their way. 
# 

A Prayer For All Nations 

O God, save us from jealousy; 

Our love exceeds our enmity. 


The Donkey 

Jt has been discovered that the one 
donkey in the British Army is 
somewhere in the Colonies. The rumour 
that it is in Whitehall is not true. 

© . 

A Prayer To Little Beasties 

You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ;• 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby; 
Never harm, . - : - ; 

Nor spell, nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; ■ ’ 

So, good-night, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence! 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Shakespeare 

• . . - ; © . 

Tip-Cat 

A friend of Mr Edison has been 
u speaking to his spirit.” Another 
inventor, evidently. 

0 

America, has been having a long 
Bank Holiday. Our office boy 
hopes that the custom will spread. 

- , 0 

goME women are always talking over 
their front gates. Better than 
talking over their neighbours. 

0 

JJow is it that the average business girl 
is cleverer than her pre-war sister ? 

asks^ a, correspon¬ 
dent.' That is her 
business. 

- - t 0 

gMALt! onions arc 
1 i k c d for the 
salad bowl, says a 
gardener. Or for 
their flavour. 

• ‘ 0 

A runaway garden- 
roller held up the 
traffic on a main 
road at Highgate. 
Having a revolution 
of its own. 

0 

A fortune has been 
' made from 
vacuum cleaners. The inventor swept 
everything before him. 

. . •. ..0 v,./ : .. • 

JTvEiiY man should get down to work 
again, somebody say si It is the 
getting up that is difficult. 

•\ 0 

gAFETY razor * blades are cheaper. 
Sharp business. 

0 

The girl in Johannesburg who ran for 
fifty-six miles must be the sort of 
girl who will keep her distance. 

• ■ ' © - . ; 

The Broadcaster 

C.N, Calling the World 
"piiREE hundred litter baskets are 
being placed in the streets of 
Stoke Newington. 

Glasgow lady has bought 100 
captive birds and set them free. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The safety of the sheep liqs in the fact 
that they heed no voice hat the Shepherd's, 


The Red Deer of Jura 

In the western island of Jura in Scotland 
the red deer can be seen in their native liberty. 
A census would show that they outnumber the 
human inhabitants by ten to one. ••The island 
belongs to them. ' A correspondent 

'This is our kingdom ; here we 
1 rest, or roam. 

High overhead the golden [eagles 
• float ; 

Here the blue hare has made the 
hills his home, 

And on the precipice the grey 
Wild goat 

Grazes and lives; but we are 
masters here, 

Lords of the cliffs, the jagged 
seaweed rocks, 

And the grey rains ; to us, the 
wild red deer, 

Belong the valleys and the hill- 
walled lochs 

Qf silver water where the divers 
clip, 

Where mirrored hills are fringed 
with moving sedge, 

And where we cool our feet, and 
stoop to sip, 

And eat the sweet reed grass 
about the edge. 

{-[ere comes no hunter ; unre¬ 
strained we pass 

From shore to island shore, swift, 
unafraid. 

In freedom do we rove the 
ancient grass ; 

Native, untamed, our tribes pos¬ 
sess the glade. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Moving a Piano 

By Our Town Qlrl 

A grand piano was moved from a 
. room high up in a house in 
London the other day down a 
good many harrow stairs. 

It took four men all their strength 
and all their patience to accomplish 
the task, for a grand piano, when it 
wants to turn a corner, stubbornly 
refuses to bend J it is the most un¬ 
accommodating thing anyohe could 
choose to carry up and down stairs' 
But in India moving a piano from 
one house to another is a different 
matter. Once we saw one moved. 

To begin with, as nobody ever goes 
upstairs in India, let alone- a piano 
(for there people and pianos live in 
bungalows), it almost walked out of 
the House. Then in some miraculous 
way it got itself hoisted on to the 
heads of four men, one at each of its 
corners, and down the street they all 
went, just as if nothing unusual was 
happening. And this on a day of 
prostrating heat! 

In the distance this moving group 
was a strange and rather uncanny 
sight, and one couldn't help wondering 
what would have happened if one part 
of this curious means of transport 
had slipped. But bare feet are not 
easy skidders ! * ' ~ ' 

©• 

Marching On 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord : 

He is trampling out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
His terrible swift sword : 

His Truth is marching on. 

Julia Ward Howe 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If two feet will 
take a man a 


/mile' 
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HOMES FOR RAMBLERS 

FOREIGNER’S DISCOVERY 
IN ENGLAND 

What a Youth Hostel Was 
Like in Winter 

TRYING IT DOWN IN 
WINCHESTER 

A foreign friend of the C.N. has discovered 
our Youth Iio$tels, and in a. Youth Hostel she 
has discovered England. . 

Her account of her stay at the Old City Mill 
in Winchester at the end of last year makes 
two things clear. One is that the hostels can 
be as useful in winter as in the kindlier seasons; 
the other that those among us who go round 
grumbling about hard times might do well to 
put their gears in reverse. ■ 

The hostel I went to was splendid : 
chilly, but splendid. Taking part in. its 
good, genial life I felt like a doctor 
listening to the steady beating of the 
/ sound heart of England. 

Like many another hostel it was in a 
wonder-place, Winchester : Winchester, 
England’s first capital, older than Rome, 
home of a glorious cathedral, crowded 
with memories of Celtic, Saxon, and 
Norman kings. Here the National 
Trust lias accorded the young people of 
England the use of the Old City Mill, 
hard by a bridge first built by St Swithun. 

Against Moily-Coddling 

Wonder fully airy and cool in summer, 
the Mill is, unfortunately, much more so 
in winter ; but one of the objects of the 
Youth Hostels Association is directed 
. against molly-coddling. 

Nevertheless the mill has central 
heating—that is to say, in the middle 
of the Common Room, which is 90 feet 
long, is a diminutive though well-mean- 
' ing stove. It is central enough, but, as 
for heating, it may raise the temperature 
in its immediate vicinity half a degree, 
but I doubt it. 

’ Lofts in the fine old rafters form 
dormitories, furnished with iron cots, 
mattresses, fallows,' and ■ night-tables 
’ made of orange boxes stained a neat 
brown. The Warden issues blankets on 
the. presentation of one’s Y.H.A. card 
and a shilling. Each member brings his 
own sheet-bag, weighing 15 ounces: 

Good Food 

'' On the ground floor, earth-paved, are 
the bicycle-room and a snug pantry 
with a sink, pots and pans, and gay 
dishes. Just outside is a row of gas- 
rings. A penny-in 1 the-slot enables each 
traveller to cook as he pleases. ’ 

And such good food ! As a rule, hostel 
guests fend for themselves,. but as this 
was Christmas we all clubbed together; 
and Jerry, the Acting Warden, catered 
for us. Some who were vegetarians or 
who had . brought food from home did 
as they pleased. This was Liberty Hall. 

Never have I seen more, impressive 
provisions ! I, accustomed to famine in 
. China and Russia; I who have seen half 
Germany hungry, who have known 
Italian scarcity, who believe in French, 
thrift—I, with my New England memor¬ 
ies of salt cod, navy beans, and corned 
beef, seemed to have stepped into, a 
land of richness and plenty. 

Sheer Material Blessings 

• Never had’ I-seen butter so lightly 
esteemed, so heavily spread. In France 
we count butter a luxury and rarely use 
it on bread ; here it seems to be an every¬ 
day thing. And, as for jam ; here were 
two five-pound pots for tea. 

There was all the jollification besides : 
the lighted tree, the red crackers to pull, 
the revival of Good King Wenceslas ; 
but it was the sheer material blessings 
which impressed me most. That bumper 
tea cost us about half a crown. ■ 

Then, as if this were, not enough,,at 
ten o’clock up came Jerry, our hostel 
hostess/ with steaming jugs of cocoa and 
milk, while . delicious shortbread was 
unearthed from a tin. 

In the morning enticing smells made 
getting up . easy. The . four who had 


The OLD, Folks At Home 


T^Vreams come true more often than 
^ some people think, as may be seen 
by anyone reading the columns of the C.N. 

At Greenside, Huddersfield, something 
almost too good to be true has happened. 
Several old people, who were too poor 
to spend their old age in comfort, have 
just been presented with the keys of 
eight cheerful little houses to which a 
chapel is attached. They have been 
given to the town by Mr Harry Roebuck 
as a memorial to his wife and their son 
Leonard, an officer of the Royal Flying 
Corps, who was killed in the war. 

The houses, which are known as the 
Roebuck Memorial Homes, stand in a 
terraced garden with lawns and a back¬ 
ground of forest trees. . They are built 


in four pairs connected, with loggias 
where the old people may^sit., . . 

Quality Row would be an appropriate 
name for the little houses, for. they are 
well built and designed and the best 
materials have been used for them. The 
walls are of local stone and the roofs 
are covered with hand-made stone tiles. 
All the staircases rise in three easy 
flights, and everything possible has been 
arranged for the comfort of the old 
people. Flowers have been planted in 
the gardens. 

Mr Roebuck . has given. £5700 to the 
Corporation for the upkeep of these 
little homes of happiness, and for, 
providing a free supply of water, gas, 
and electricity for the old folk. 


makers of boats and bats 



Making a cricket bat In a London factory 


Most boys and girls are now thinking of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, and when 
that Is over the thoughts of boys will turn to the beginning of cricket. Here are 
pictures showing preparations for these two great events. • 


Continued from the previous column 
volunteered to get breakfast produced 
well-cooked.,, porridge with sugar and 
milk. Milk bottles stood on the sidelines 
to replenish the jugs. I thought of the 
4s we paid for our miserable pint last 
winter in Moscow. ‘ , 

Then came great platters of sausages, 
and I thought of friends in Germany who 
see meat once a week. Hard on the 
heels of the sausages arrived bacon and 
eggs, and I remembered the battle I 
had waged in Russia to buy an egg, and 
lost in the end. 

Kings ■ could not have fared better 
than we, motley throng that we were. 
We needed Chaucer to describe us. 
Two of us, myself and a German lad 
from The Harz Mountains, represented 


Foreign Lands. There were University 
men, Scouts, and Public School boys; 
boys from the East End, and girl cyclists 
from Kent; musicians, students, clerks, 
shop assistants, errand-boys, factory 
hands, and folk out-of-work. The 
majority ranged from 16 to 25, though 
two or three lonely oldsters had come 
along too. Some of the townsfolk 
dropped in to help to pour out and wash 
up and to join in the songs and games. 

Those wlao were tired drifted off early 
to bed ; others pulled blankets over 
their shoulders and sat on round the 
fire having a quiet talk. - “ You may 
meet these people but. once in your life, 
but somehow they aren’t just acquaint¬ 
ances—they mean something to you,’’ 
Jerry says. And it is true. 


MARIANNE 

FRANCE HAS A NEW 
LADY 

Born With the First Republic 
and Still Changing 

MAIS TOUJOURS LA BELLE 
FRANCE 

John Bull and Uncle Sam arc to have 
a new companion, or rather an old 
companion with a new face, for Marianne, 
the symbol of tlie French Republic, is 
no longer the woman she was. 

The decision came about quite sud¬ 
denly.. A little while ago the French 
Minister of Fine Arts was visiting the 
Salon of the Decorative Artists when 
he was struck by the beauty of a 
sculpture by Pierre ■ Poisson represent¬ 
ing the head and shoulders of a woman. 

“This is exactly what we ought to 
have for our Republic,” exclaimed the 
Minister; and there and then he 
ordered thousands of copies to take the 
place of the former Marianne. 

What Marianne Represents 

Marianne was born with the first 
French Republic, in 1792, and in . the 
course of 140 years she has changed faces 
several times, for the reason ,that. no 
artist has succeeded. in expressing the 
compound idea which the symbol is. 
supposed ■ to embody. The task is a 
hard one, fpr -Marianne, has to reflect 
many varied expressions. Must slie 
not stand for war when war is going on 
(though we hope there is no need now 
to consider that expression) ; for peace 
when there is peace; for diplomacy in 
periods of political settlements; for 
economy if the Budget is being balanced ? 

What, for instance, is Marianne doing 
at present ? She is busy examining 
State papers, counting and recounting 
the contents of her money-box, getting 
pale on additions and subtractions, 
studying the Customs duties, learning to 
speak all languages, and so on. 

Hundreds of Attributes 

Pierre Poisson’s Marianne cannot 
claim to express hundreds of attributes, 
but his statue is valuable in the sense 
that it is the picture of a vigorous, 
active woman, with a high intelligent 
forehead, wide-open eyes, and something 
in her* general attitude that sets people 
thinking and wanting to act: qualities 
which Marianne ’ has -not attained so 
fully before. 

The question that comes to .the mind 
at the sight of the French Republic’s 
emblem is always: Why a woman ? 
And there are two answers. 

When nations were governed by 
emperors or kings, a portrait of the 
Sovereign'himself served for. the repre¬ 
sentation of the country; but when 
France became a republic a symbolical 
figure had to take the Sovereign’s place, 
and the choice fell on a woman, women 
having always stood for new life. 

The Protector Goddess 

The second explanation has to do with 
religious traditions. With the ancients, 
the representative of republics \vas the 
protector goddess of the city herself. 
Athens had Minerva ; Rome had Roma ; 
and the custom was carried on by the 
little republics of Italy down to our 
time, with the difference that the modern 
image! of a republic. must convey ^ 
infinite ideas, whereas in old times one 
or a few attributes were enough. 

Another query that often arises in 
connection with Marianne is : Why does 
she wear a Phrygian .bonnet ?. 

Here again the answer comes from 
antiquity. The" bonnet used to be the 
national headdress in Phrygia, but it 
only became famous when j the freed 
slaves adopted it as their own, thus 
making of it an emblem of Liberty.. 

The new model of Marianne will most 
likely not be the last; but from her 
first story we may be sure that further 
models will express more and more 
inspiring ideals. Picture on page 3 
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The broken 


Spectacles 

What a Little World 
This Is 

A pair of broken spectacles need 
not be a very serious affair. We might, 
if we are lucky/. Have ,theih repaired 
and returned in, a day or two, or if we 
are not quite So : luckyJii|a week or t\yo. 

But consider the t dase ,'of Ji short¬ 
sighted .man. whosoTiome. /is ^ in 1 .a; little 
town'' of the'. Northern J f . Territory 1 of, 
Australia, many ; hundreds ; ‘ of ; miles 
from •; the nearest' big 1/ town- where; 
“necessary repairs can be made.. 1 . 

This is how it worked out. : 

The spectacles were broken on Friday. 
The little town was a port of call on an 
airway, and next day a plane was due. 
The spectacles were repaired in Brisbane' 
oh Monday, put on Tuesday's plane, 
and 'on Wednesday they were reclining 
on the nose of their owner./ In the 
four days they were absent from, him 
the' spectacles travelled 2538 ‘miles. 

It. is not always an advantage to have 
a shop just round the corner. 


HEROES BELONG TO ALL 

Every Guide will be interested in a 
charming little story which comes to us 
from Poland.. 

On a day kept by everyone in Poland, 
rich and poor, as a day of remembrance 
for the dead, a patrol of Warsaw Giiides 
who had noticed that the graves of 
some German soldiers were neglected, 
started.to tidy them up and decorate, 
'them,with flowers. , 

’They .were all hard at work Avlicn an 
•;,old German came unto the cemetery, 

" looking cross and unpleasant. s 

" What are you doing here ? ’’ he 
said rather roughly. ■ 

! - v “ Cleaning these graves—they look so 
V desolate/’ said the. children. /, 

“ Do you . know that, these are our 
. .graves, the graves of German, soldiers 
/who died in the war?/’ he asked in 
broken Polish. , , 

“Yes, we do/* was the answer. 

“ Then who are you ? ” he said. 

“We are Polish Guides/ 1 said the girts.. 

The okl man paused a little while; 
then he knelt down by one of the 
; graves, and when he got up the* girls 
saw tears running down his cheeks. 

A .USELESS MASS OF GOLD 

'Among the experts who have helped 
the'world with advice on the important 
Money Question ‘ is the great. firm of 
, J. Henry Schroder/ and we note with, 
interest some very ■ pertinent observa¬ 
tions just made by them on the Ameri¬ 
can attitude to the payment of War 

• Debts and the Gold Standard. 

, .. .It is pointed out that if the payment 
i of War Debts in gold were continued, 
and all the world’s gold output were 
poured into the gold standard countries, 
/ the end of this would be . that the gold 
/standard countries would no, longer * be 
in a creditor position, but'saddled with 

• a*.useless"mass of gold.* / v ,’>• 

. • . '• Tt may. well, be that |he /wprld’s bitter 
experience may /£nd;/in - the /Complete 
dethronement of gold/is; a’;standard of 
value.' The countries -Which have aban-> 
doned the gold standard would; never 
• return to it except under . fair and work-. 

- able conditions.^: '... /'•.;• .• - */ 

{ : THE FLYING BATTERY 

Yet another warlike use has been 
found for the - aeroplane./.; •-y • 

During the manoeuvres of the United 
. States 'Fleet a 'complete -battery of 
artillery'was carried in two big bombing 
planes from Bejuco' in - Panama ‘ to /a 
place 25 miles away, where, they were 
needed for defence/ -.The whole opera¬ 
tion of loading, transporting, • unloading, 
and reassembling the guns for action 
was completed in half an hour. 

This is the first time that a battery of 
artillery'has been carried by air. , 


Halfpenny 

Lettuces 

But They Are Not For Us 

Again and again we have pointed to 
the great margin between the prices 
our market-gardeners get for their 
produce and the prices we pay in the 
shops. An English nurseryman now 
makes the following complaint. 

He is producing ' what . he describes 
as excellent lettuces. V He sent the 
Erst consignipent, to London to* be dealt' 

; with in the ..ordinary way* on the market 
I by a ’commission agent.' The price lie 
; got was a trifle more than a halfpenny 
;a lettuce. ‘ From this miserable return 
: there is deducted' cost of carriage and 

. commission..- 1 '*-■■■ -;/ / 

From eight crates with, 384 lettuces 
he obtained a yield'of 16s 4d. * • 

The question that naturally rises is' 
this : if an English grower gets only 
a halfpenny for his lettuce, *why“ should 
we be-charged several pence for a lettuce 
‘in a. shop ? Will anybody volunteer pan: 
answer to this question? '■ 


OSWESTRY’S WELL 

A 1300-ycar-old custom is about to 
end at Oswestry. Here in 642 Oswald, 
king of Northumbria and a Christian, 
fought a battle with Penda, the pagan 
king of Mercia, and was killed, 
i The long two-handed sword of his 
enemy smote off Oswald’s head, 
i Legend 'says that an eagle carried 
pff the head, and that where the bird 
dropped, it-a healing spring .jetted up. 
From, that day to this people have gone 
to drink at. Kirig Oswald’s Well. 

: ■ At first ,it was. a; pious pilgrimage, dr 
"a belief that the water could: bestow 
some good on the drinker/ but lately it 
was a custom which was half a joke. 

• Now the Oswestry Town Council have 
decided, quite, rightly, that it is not 
healthy for many people to drink from 
the same cup, and they are not going to 
furnislTa cup for the well. 

- It is strange that, just as we are 
giving up our beliefs in the healing 
properties of these old wishing wells, 
medical science is telling us that we 
could cure half our ills by a glass of cold 
water first thing in the * morning and 
last thing at night. 

/ A SHOW TO SEE IN 
WHITEHALL . 

; Schoolchildren have a new treat in 
store for them at Whitehall. * . 

I At the Royal United Service Museum 
a ;special ^exhibition has, just been 
arranged called Empire Voyages and 
Discoveries. It represents the story of 
‘Empire building, and a set of, very’fine 
dioramas shows pictures of Drake on 
the Golden Hind in the Strait of Magel- 
, Ian, Cook landing in Australia, the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers sighting. America; and 
pioneers of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Typical places in the Overseas. Em¬ 
pire such as Ottawa, Sydney, and Table 
Bay will henceforth mean,more than a 
name to boy . and girl visitors, who .will 
now see what they are really like. There 
is also a collection of portraits of great 
explorers arid* administrators who have 
clone so much to make: Empire history, 
personal/relics’ of all ’kinds; /and many, 
old prints’-'and ' pictures, make - this an 
exhibition that should riot be missed. 

THE NAME ON THE ROOF 

; Australia is giving a lead . that • will 
sureiy .be extensively followed. • \ 

\ At the .instigation . of the National. 
Safety ’Council. L many local : authorities 
are, having’ painted on the roofs of 
municipal or other prominent buildings 1 
the ’ names ofI their. towns. Letters six 
feet, deep painted on a' chrome, back¬ 
ground are being used, and where there 
is an aerodrome:near the town a.large 
arrow . shows the. direction and -the 
distance, is given. ' 

Already. eight towns in the State of 
Victoria have provided this information. 


Wedding Bells 

The Bride Who Broke 
the Record 

Many of us have listened to Mr 
Christopher Stone, the conductor of 
the gramophone record broadcasts. 

His secretary, Miss Margery Green, 
has deserted him to marry Dr Ruscombe 
Clarke, the. Rugby footballer. They 
chose St Jude’s Church in Kensington, 
and then they found that there was no 
peal of bells in the steeple. 

> But-• sbrnieoiie said, “ She shall have 
a peal of wedding bells all the same/’ 
The Gramophone Company presented 
her with ‘ a' record of' the bells of St 
Margaret's - at Westminster, a wireless 
engineer fitted up a giant loud-speaker 
in the steeple* and all seemed well. 

. As the bride ' came into the church 
her wedding finery brushed against 
the engineer, and swept the record out 
of his hands. It fell, and broke. 

; “ No wedding bells for me,”, thought 
the bride; as she moved up the church. 

But when the service came to an end 
the joyous chimes crashed out from the 
steeple. The engineer had jumped into 
a car and got back just in time with 
another record. 


THE POSTWOMAN’S KNOCK 

It appears that the postwoman’s 
knock is heard more often in England 
than we had imagined. 

Besides Preston in Hertfordshire, our 
readers tell us of five more places 
where a woman’s daily round of work 
is with the letters. ' 

Miss Hatfield can be met any'day' 
between Pcnistone and Ingbirchworth 
in Yorkshire, walking in bad weather, 
bicycling in good. For ten years 
Miss Iiopkinson has started off at. 
7 a.m.: and 5 p.in,.from another Yorkshire 
post office r Shari ston Common.- - 

Miss Singleton, far better known as 
Lizzie, delivers cheery words • and 
letters ' punctually in all weathers, 
bicycling round the Warton district, 
near Preston in ..Lancashire. Miss 
Horseman gives the well-known double 
rap on the village doors of Alder minster, 
near Stratford-on-Avon-; while Miss. 
Day kin has served West Hallam in 
Derbyshire for 39 years and is. still 
carrying on. • 

That makes six districts at least 

where the postwoman’s knock is ‘ still 
heard in England. 

THE BUS CONDUCTOR'S 
PRINTING PRESS 

Five hundred London bus. conductors 
print their own tickets before ; handing 

them to passengers. , . , ■ 

“Piccadilly Circus, please/’ asks a 
passenger, passing the fare to.the con¬ 
ductor. The busman sets some dials, on 
a small printing machine which he car¬ 
ries, then touches a small ..handle, and a 
square of white paper pops out from the 
machine. It is the ticket, printed with 
the date, destination, ancl fare; and 
another number shows the conductor 
how many passengers have been carried., 

If the new machines prove a success 
they are likely to supersede the old bell-, 
punches and bus tickets. ■ 

A GIANT SIGN 

' What is probably the biggest electric 
sign in.the world has just been erected 
.at Leverkusen in Germany. 

It has been put up ‘between two 
400-feet chimneys, standing .about 200 
feet apart at the works of the German 
Dye' Trust.' * In letters nearly 40 feet 
deep a name has been arranged verti¬ 
cally and horizontally^ the centralietter 
serving for both. The whole is enclosed 
in a, great circle of 200 feet diameter, 
made up of 2000 electric lamps, and it 
can be seen from a great distance. 

The name is that of the founder of 
the trust and is familiar on many pro-^ 
ducts in Germany. 
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THE LOST UMBRELLA 

East Croydon’s Way 
With It 

For years our railways have been 
suffering (in their lost property offices) 
from a surfeit of umbrellas, while the 
poor traveller’s most constant-, com¬ 
plaint is an absence of umbrella just 
when most needed. 

Usually the rain starts after he has 
left his umbrella at home, or if he does 
happen to' take it\vith him/on the right 
i day he; leaves it in the train of bus.. 

• But the Southern, Railway has found 
; a way of. introducing the surplus to: the 
need. At East Croydon an unclaimed um¬ 
brella from, the lost property office may 
be hired by ariy umbrella-less traveller 
for twopence. Season-ticket holders 
show their tickets, while others must 
leave a deposit. ?| :. - \ 

But of. course there is'a snag/ for 
| nothing is perfect in this .World. - An 
’extra penny is chai'gedif.the umbrella 
is kept more than two days; and who 
does not know what a complicated and 
difficult process is the returning of a 
borrowed umbrella ? 


THE CAT AND THE KITTEN 

This story comes to us from/a lady at 
Beaufort in South Africa. 

Dave has been our only cat for seven 
years'; now he has adopted a kitten. 

Yesterday morning, after a night out, 
Tie appeared at odr front gate with a 
iStafvcddooking yellow' kitten. . 

J . Dave. sprang over the palings and 
:waited-until the kitten had crept in 
I underneath ; then, crooning welcome 
•land encouragement, he proudly led it 
lup the path to the door. 

Our old cat is l a pampered pet/ too 
well fed ever to have to ask for food ; 
but this ^morning:'he begged anxiously. 
>for breakfast. . — 

: ' After a few laps he sat and watched 
his'companion enjoy the warm porridge 
and milk. • . ■ 

When the kitten was satisfied it 
curled itself up on the mat and went 
to sleep ; and Dave, after, licking it all 
over, stretched himself beside it, purring 
contentedly. 

- We have -only just realised how 
lonely a life Dave must have led these 
seven years. - At last he is quite happy 
with something to love and care for, 

THE ENERGETIC SALESMAN 

: Charles Warner travels in silk ties 
for an Irish firm, and his ground is the 
American continent. 

/ He generally patronises trains, hqtels,. 
and restaurants ; but his firm lias to 
economise, and lie has just performed a 
record on their, behalf. 

He took ^100 worth of stock in an old 
motor-car, his daughter, and - seven 
4 dollars. Their; equipment consisted of 
suitcases, a shovel, pots and pans, four 
blankets, two mattresses, two tents, and 
a ukulele/ ' : ' 

"[ They cooked and washed in riverside 
camps, slept in. the open, did all their 
own repairs, and, when the dollars Were 
done, traded ties for food and petrol. 

1 In this' ’9400-mile trek ■ they sold all 
their stoclc at - a good profit and booked 
large orders ;. and they'got a big adven¬ 
ture into the bargain.. ; / 

THE POPULAR ELECTRIC 

The policy of electrifying the Southern 
Railway has already been aniply' justi¬ 
fied, it was stated at the annual meeting 
of the company the other day/ : 

While passenger traffic decreased last 
year owing. to general conditions the 
decrease in electrified areas was just 
over one. per cent, compared with four 
and a half percent in other districts. In 
the first five and a half months/of 
working of the newly-electrified section 
from. i Coulsdon to Reigate and Three 
Bridges traffic revenue increased by 
thirteen and a half per cent. . 
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Donkey Plough • Skyscraper For Blackpool - Big English Oranges 



A Morning In Spring—A gallop that was enjoyed by the pupils and horses of a rldlng-3chool at Stanmore in Middlesex. 



A Gale Victim—Driven against the breakwater at Plymouth In a gale the new Government Donkey Plough—A donkey-drawn plough Is by no means common in England, but Neddy 

tug Emilia was pounded by heavy seas. The crew of four scrambled on to the breakwater is particularly suited to the work of a smallholding. This donkey has helped his master 

and were taken to the mainland In a pilot cutter. with the plough for eight years at Stapleton near Bristol. 



English Oranges—These oranges In a glasshouse at Sawbridgeworth Skyscraper For Blackpool—England’s The Life-Story of a Tree—At the East Mailing Fruit Research Station 

In Hertfordshire are unusually large for oranges grown In thio country, mackpoor. Cra He r re'la ^ 0 ^ 0 del^c'f* the In Kent scientific records of the growth of apple trees are made. Here 

They are used main/y for decorative and exhibition purposes. building, a hotel 511 feet high. an expert Is making a mlcroscopfo observation of root development. 
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RAISING THE 
STANDARD OF TASTE 

BEAUTY IN EVERYDAY 
LIFE 

j Good Work Being Done by 
the Society of Arts 

A USEFUL COMPETITION 

The Royal Society of Arts is doing 
excellent work in raising the standard of 
taste, teaching people not to he content 
with commonplace things in their every¬ 
day surroundings. 

Not only do its competitions encour¬ 
age young designers of promise by giving 
them a chance of exhibiting their work, 
but they help our manufacturers to dis¬ 
cover the talent for which they arc 
continually searching. . 

It is good to know that the tenth 
Competition in Industrial Design, of 
which particulars may be obtained by 
writing to the secretary, John Street, 
Adelplii, London, will .be held as usual 
this year; but the resources of the 
Council have been so much strained by 
the expense of these competitions that 
the entrance fees have been raised, and 
if this experiment to make the competi¬ 
tion self-supporting is not successful it 
will be impossible to hold it again. ‘ 

Commercial Art 

: Long before William Morris and his 
friends did so much to beautify our 
homes the Society of Arts was formed, 
in 1754, for " the encouragement of 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 
of'the Country,”' It was the Society's 
offer of prizes in mid-Victorian times 
for " useful objects calculated to im¬ 
prove general taste ” which led to the 
Great Exhibition and to the founding 
of the School of Art-Workmanship. 

•f We have only to glance at the subjects 
for which prizes are offered by many 
% well-known firms to see the amount of 
good the competition will do by raising 
the standard of commercial art, . The 
Institute of British Decorators has 
offered a prize of 15 guineas for a design 
showing the decoration of a refreshment 
room in an airport station. 

Scope For Originality 

Another is to be a design of a tram or 
bus shelter in concrete. . Metal and glass 
shop fronts, a range of exhibition stands, 
a kinema vestibule and entrance liall, 
the furniture for a doctor's consulting 
room, a bedroom suite, and a challenge 
shield are other subjects for competition, 
and through the Swiney. Trust a prize of 
£25 is offered for a design of a silver 
cup. Messrs Cadbury are offering ^30 
for.a chocolate box design.' 

In the textiles section there is scope 
for much originality, for competitors 
are invited to send in designs for all 
kinds of printed and woven fabrics for 
dress materials, furnishings, and so on. 
The most alluring prize in this section 
is a travelling studentship of 775 offered 
by a Manchester firm for designs for 
dress materials. 

Memorials For Churchyards 

'■We-'welcome the offer of a firm of 
stonemasons of a money prize for 
memorial designs for a churchyard or 
burial-ground. The memorials may be 
of a doctor, lawyer, or any person not 
famous, perhaps a beautiful child or a 
benevolent old lady, and the designs 
should be suitable for British stone. 
Another prize is offered by a Bath firm 
for a memorial in Portland stone suit¬ 
able for an average homely citizen of the 
middle class. 

It is high time that there should be a 
revival of the stonemason's craft, and 
one of the promising' things about this 
yehr’s competition is that interest is 
sure to be aroused in making our grave¬ 
yards inore beautiful. At present too 
few people realise how hideous many of 
them are made by pretentious memorials 
in unsuitable stone. .. . 


junior book Club 

Books Chosen For 
Last Month 

We wonder if the boys and . girls 
belonging to the Junior Book Club would 
have made the same choice, if they had 
had a say in the matter, as the Selection 
Committee of grown-ups made of the 
Book of the Month for February, and 
of the three recommended books ? 

There is scarcely a doubt that all the 
older children would have voted for the 
new illustrated edition of The Old Stag, 
by Henry Williamson (Putnam 5s), an 
altogether admirable choice for the 
Book of the Month. 

This book will appeal to most C.N. 
readers, for the point of view of Bobtail 
the fox, Zoe the otter, Brock the badger, 
and Stumberleap, the old stag who is 
hunted into the sea and swims far out 
with fifteen couples of hounds after him, 
is shown with such sympathy and 
understanding that we cannot imagine 
any reader of this book ever wishing to 
take part in a hunt.. 

The Recommended Books 

It is a surprise to find no story books 
in’ this selection. But since the 
Children's Encyclopedia first brought 
knowledge to children in an entrancing 
instead of a dull form there has. been no 
end of books of knowledge written simply 
and made interesting by pictures, and 
they are as popular as ever. 

Wild Flowers Round the Year, by 
Hilda M. Coley (Howe 5s), is a freshly- 
written book which is sure to arouse 
much interest in botany. Text-book 
names of flowers are avoided and there 
are excellent illustrations by the author. 
We are told of the wonderful relation¬ 
ships between flowers, insects, birds, 
and animals, and there are particularly 
delightful chapters on the dog violet, 
the wild arum, which invites flies into a 
far more tempting little parlour than 
the spider of the well-known verses, and 
on the pea-flowers, the largest plant 
family in the world,. of which there are 
4700 species, and the foxglove, a single 
plant of which can produce over a 
million seeds. 

. Oidapd New 

Old Trades and New Knowledge, by 
our friend Sir William Bragg (Bell 
4s 6d), is interesting of course from 
start to finish, and shows how new 
knowledge is being continually applied 
to the ancient craft of the sailor, the 
smith, the weaver, the dyer, the potter, 
and the miner, bringing improvements 
and benefiting the world. 

Professor Bragg’s chapter on mining 
is one of the best, telling the story of the 
difficulties which sprang up as men 
began to dig deeper and deeper for 
treasure, and how these were overcome. 

What Shall I Be ? by Amabel Williams 
Ellis, is a useful book telling what it is 
like to be a doctor or an engineer, a 
nurse, and so on.' It answers the 
questions as to what is the best and 
what is the worst of several careers and 
shows the work behind the scenes. At 
the end there are lists of professions and 
sources of information, and forms are 
given showing the qualities of character 
needed for professions, which any boy 
or girl can fill up, and thus see how much 
fitted he or she is to be a pottery de¬ 
signer, an air pilot, a chemist, and so on. 


A LITTLE TO HELP 

Much money will be needed before 
the survivors of Neuenkirchen see their 
town rebuilt after the terrible gasholder 
explosion a little while ago. 

A C.N. reader in Wales has given us 
the pleasure of forwarding a little to 
help, and we wish to assure this anony¬ 
mous reader that his postal orders have 
been sent to the Berlin Bank concerned 
with the relief fund. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in you? home 


GETTING RUBBISH 
OUT OF THE FILMS 

VULGAR POSTERS TO GO 

Board of Censors Takes a 
Healthy Step 

A YEAR’S SURVEY 

There is some hope that the vulgar 
posters which have so long disgraced 
the exteriors and entrance halls of our 
kinemas are to disappear. 

If so, this will be the best piece of 
work the British Board of Film Censors 
have accomplished in the past year. 
They tell us all about it, and many other 
interesting things as well, in the annual 
report they have just issued. 

The Board had noticed that in recent 
years the posters and photographs used 
to advertise the films they had passed 
were travesties of the incidents in the 
films themselves, the explanation being 
that the trade and the renters of the 
films made use of the posters that were 
used in the country of their origin. 

Some Gratifying Facts 

The Board has; taken the matter up 
with the renters, who unanimously 
agreed to show in future only those 
posters and advertisement pictures 
which conform to the certificated 
version of the film. 

The Report reveals the fact that out 
of 1862 subjects passed last year only 
18 were silent films. The total length 
of film passed last year was just over 
5,425,000 feet. It is gratifying to note 
that only 22 films were rejected by 
Mr Edward Shortt, the President of 
the Board, as unsuitable for public 
exhibition, and only 382 needed modi¬ 
fications before they were passed, the 
members of the trade agreeing in the 
majority of the cases that the films had 
been thereby improved. In only one 
instance did the owner of a rejected film 
apply to a local authority for permission 
to show it,. and the local authority 
emphatically endorsed tlio opinion of 
the Board. There is no case on record, 
of a film becoming, a commercial success 
after rejection . 1 

A Wise Policy 

The standard of taste differs so widely 
in various countries that American and 
other foreign producers are now sub¬ 
mitting their film stories to the Board 
before going to the expense of taking 
the pictures. It is a wise policy on their 
part, as it saves them expense and must 
help to raise the general standard. . 

The Report devotes much space to 
the discussion of the difference between 
its A and U films, but the C.N. remains 
of the strong opinion that films which 
have not reached the standard of 
Universal are not worthy of being shown 
at all. No one in this country really 
wishes for unpleasant or horrifying 
scenes, or for language which he does 
not use in his ordinary conversation ; 
and the sooner these objectionable 
features are entirely eliminated from 
the kinema the healthier and happier 
the kinema will be. 


C.N. LIFELIKE PICTURES 

The lifelike pictures ‘ given with this 
week's issue make 20 pages in all for 
the self-binder album which was given 
with the C.N. for February 4, with 
which a pair of Magic Spectacles also 
were given. 

It is important that great care should 
be taken of these spectacles, for the 
pictures can only be seen with stereo¬ 
scopic effect when they are seen through 
the coloured eyepieces. 

There arc 365,000 goods vehicles on 
our roads. 

So popular were the holiday cruises 
arranged by the shipping companies last 
year that the White Star Line has 
announced for this year 35 cruises by 
six of its finest ships. - - 


WATER-SNAKE 
DROWNS HER EGGS 

MOTI AND KALA TWO 
CHARMING CUBS 

End of the Worst-Mannered 
Animal in the Gardens 

BILLY THE NOTORIOUS 
VICUNA 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

An Indian water-snake at the Zoo has 
deprived the Reptile House of a nursery. 

She became the owner of 52 eggs, but, 
either through ignorance or carelessness, 
she made the serious mistake of laying 
her eggs on the bottom of her pond. 

As these water-snakes have never 
before bred in the menagerie there was 
some doubt as to their habits, and so 
the eggs were not disturbed. 

However, within a short time they 
began to swell, and when removed from 
the pond and examined they were found 
to be rotting as a result of their long 
immersion. 

But although this waterrsnake docs 
not seem to know her duties, a mother 
in the Lion House has been very much 
more successful. 

At Play Like Kittens 

The two cubs born to the well-known 
pair of lions, Lena and Cecil, are provid¬ 
ing visitors with a charming picture. 
These youngsters, known as Moti and 
Kala, have reached the stage when they 
play together all day long like kittens ; 
and although they are spiteful Zoo 
babies and no one dare approach them 
they manage to disguise the fact. 

They are unusually strong and healthy 
for menagerie-bred cubs, yet one has a 
peculiarity. Instead of a long tail with 
a tuft at the end lie has only a stumpy 
tail which looks as if it has been docked 
like a puppy’s. 

The Hippopotamus House has had an 
invalid, for a Zoo veteran has, been feel¬ 
ing her years. 

This animal is Diana, the old pigmy 
hippo, who'has been in the menagerie 
since 1913, and she has been suffering 
from skin trouble believed to be the 
result of old age. 

A Family Failing 

Poor Diana’s illness started with an 
attack of pain which made her bellow 
loudly for four hours, and although she 
was given medicine to ease it, and she 
had no more attacks, she was seriously 
ill for several days. She had to remain 
in bed and lie covered with straw, while 
the keeper fed her by hand on invalid 
food till she grew a little better. 

Another veteran, Billy, the notorious 
vicuna, is dead. 

This member of the llama family had 
.been in the Gardens for over nineteen 
years, but on account of bis bad manners 
he was never popular. 

All llamas are liable to spit out a mass 
of partly-digested food at anyone who 
annoys them ; but in Billy’s case this 
family failing had become a vice. In¬ 
deed, Billy had become such a menace 
to all passers-by that he had to be given 
a large paddock in one of the quieter 
corners of the Gardens in the hope that 
he would attract less attention and cease 
to be tempted to disgrace the Zoo by his 
deplorable manners. 


SEVEN HEROINES 

When the people of Miyako in Japan 
felt the earth tremble they rushed to the 
hills, well knowing that a tidal wave 
would follow. 

But seven telephone girls at Miyako 
Post Office stuck to their posts. They 
sent out messages and appeals for help, 
and when the wave had receded and the 
people returned, the seven little heroines 
were still sitting at the switchboard, 
undismayed by danger. 
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MAKING A STAR 
WORK FOR US 

GOLDEN ARCTURUS 
How Its Light Will Open the 
Chicago Exhibition ' 

ENERGY OF A GIANT SUN 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

A brilliant star may now be seen in 
the south-east sky late in the evening. 

It much resembles Mars, though it 
is not so bright and is of a golden tint. 
This is the famous Arcturus, referred 
to in the Book of Job. It is to become 
the most'famous' of all the stars in a 
few . weeks time - by performing the 
wonderful feat of opening the Great 
Exhibition at Chicago. 

The enei’gy of a star is to be used 
by man for the first time. 

When we reflect that this energy left 
Arcturus in the form of light and heat 41 
years ago, and that it has been travelling 
ever since . across 
the great void be¬ 
tween us and that 
gigantic sun, a 
span of 300 million 
million miles, with 
nothing to inter¬ 
cept it, \ve realise 
what an achieve- 

inent it: is, and Ihe reIative sizes ol 
what possibilities Arcturus and our Sun 
it opens up. 

The light,. speeding at about 186,000 
miles a second, will be grasped by the 
great eye of the Yerkes telescope, that 
is, by its 40-inch’ lens, and passed on 
to a photo-electric photometer; then, 
amplified and converted into power, a 
minute fraction of the energy that left 
Arcturus all those years ago will be 
utilised to operate the switches which 
will open the Great Exhibition. 

This means that man will thus have 
utilised something that he obtained 
from a sun 2,600,000 times farther off 
than our own, and made it serve a 
purpose instead of being wasted in the 
depths of space. 

Now, although much more appreciable 
must be the amount of energy which 
Arctilrus pours upon the Earth as a 
whole, in proportion to the quantity 
which it is continually radiating away 
into space, it is no more than a pin¬ 
point in the celestial dome above us. 

Arcturus may be identified by ex¬ 
tending an imaginary line from the 
Tail of the Great Bear in a south-easterly 
direction, where Arcturus appears as 
the brightest star in the region. ’ Were 
it as near as our Sun it would appear 
27 times as wide, for Arcturus has a 
diameter of about 23,380,000 miles, 
and is therefore about 22,883,900,000 
times the size of our world. 

Cyclones of Fire-Mist 

Notwithstanding its immensity, its 
mass is estimated to be only about eight 
times that of the Sun. From this we. 
learn that Arcturus must be largely 
composed of exceedingly light and 
rarefied materials, less tangible than the 
air wc breathe, which,, however, glow 
at the surface of this great sun with a. 
temperature of .some 4000. degrees 
Centigrade, and whirl in cyclones, of 
fire-mist, radiating its energy far and 
wide iz) the heavens. . . 

Whence comes this energy and whither 
does it go ? The now generally accepted 
theory is that the energy so prodigally 
poured into space is produced by the 
clash of atoms which are practically 
smashed and annihilated, thus releasing 
hordes of electrons, protons, and 
neutrons which are presented to us 
in various forms of light, heat, and 
electro-magnetic forces. 

Obviously this great sun, like ours, 
is wasting away ; but as nothing can 
be actually- annihilated (though this 
misnomer has come to be used) one 
wonders where these products of the 
destroyed atoms , go: if they are lost 
in infinite 1 space, or have r a re-birth, 
such as few of them have when they 
alight on our little Earth ? G.F. M. 


THE bishop in The 
Arctic Circle 

A Talk at Tromso 

A traveller in the Far North has 
brought back tidings of the most 
northerly bishopric in the world, whose 
seat is inside the Arctic Circle, in the 
little old Norwegian town of Tromso. 

Its bishop is the youngest in all 
Scandinavia, not yet 50, and has need 
to be young, for his diocese is not one 
that can be governed from an armchair. 

His flock includes such unfamiliar 
folk as the Nomad Lapps of Finnmarken, 
the fishermen of the Lofoten Isles, and 
the hunters of the. Arctic regions who 
go after Polar bears, seal, and.walrus; 
and when he visits the remoter corners 
of his diocese he has sometimes to travel 
four days by steamer and two or three 
more in a sleigh drawn by reindeer 
before he reaches his destination. 

A Log-House Mansion 

On such occasions he is garbed in 
leather leggings, moccasins, reindeer¬ 
skin jacket, and fur gauntlets, and looks 
much more like a trapper than a bishop. 
The episcopal mansion is a simple brown 
log-house standing on an eminence over¬ 
looking the little town. Its master, as 
simple as the house, opened the door 
himself to admit the traveller ; and 
afterwards, sitting in his pleasant book- 
lined study, talked to him on that most 
entrancing of subjects, the work that 
lies nearest a man’s heart.. 

“It is strange to observe Nature’s 
influence on the human spirit,” he said. 
“ These men live, so to speak, with 
their faces perpetually turned toward 
the t storm, yet they are, contrary to 
what you might expect, gay, impulsive, 
fearless, and care-free. Their optimism 
has a strong dash of humour in it 
(genuine humour always flourishes best 
under conditions of deepest gravity), 
but they are prQfoundly religious. 

When the Sun Never Rises 

The fishermen of Lofoten and Finn- 
marken always take a clergyman or a lay 
preacher on their fishing expeditions. As 
for the Lapps, their church-going season 
is July and August; for in the dark 
winter months, when the Sun never rises, 
they cannot easily move about. 

During the days of the* Midnight Sun 
there will be as many as 50 christenings 
in a church on a single Sunday,. 

“ But it is the fishermen who are the 
backbone of the population,” the 
bishop went on. “They have an 
uncommonly wide outlook and are 
capable of forming their own ideas of 
things. Culturally they stand on a 
surprisingly high level. I believe that 
there is more reading and thinking done 
up here than in the more southerly 
regions. We have more time on our 
hands, and also a greater need of the 
things of the spirit.” ' 

The bishop is himself a . writer, 
besides being a shepherd of souls, and 
his books have been translated into 
many tongues. 

WHEN WE MISS THE 
POST 

The Railway Letter 

Few people realise that it is possible 
and legal to send train-letters. 

If we miss the last postal collection in 
a country district we can take our letter 
to the nearest railway station and by 
paying an extra 3d have it taken by 
train to the nearest large postal centre. 

It is strange how few people, even in 
business, know how much time they 
can save on occasion by utilising rail¬ 
ways in this way ; we remember having 
to convince a stationmaster that it 
could be done. 

Another point is‘that letters can be 
addressed to a railway station, to be 
called for on payment of an additional 
3d to the ordinary postal charges. 


FOUR KITTENS 
FAR AWAY 

FOLLOW-MY-LEADER 
THROUGH THE BUSH 

Our Lonely Correspondent Has 
Company at Her Tent 

THE LONG WAY HOME 

For a short time our Australian correspond¬ 
ent, Mrs Daisy Bates, had company in her 
lonely tent among the Aborigines. This is her 
delightful account of five friends who came to 
live with her. 

When Tabby invited herself to my 
tent one fine morning I could not refuse 
her hospitality. 

She had been deserted by her Ooldea 
master, and I had taken little tit-bits 
to her as she sat watching and hoping 
on the roof of her deserted home. One 
day she followed me back to my tent. 

Night on the Plain 

Tabby and I became great friends, and 
used to go out walking together, Tabby 
learning her duties and restrictions very 
quickly. Afraid of the night on the 
plain and the wild bush creatures, she 
had her box-bed on my table at' night, 
and there one morning she showed me 
four tiny tabby kittens. 

The kittens grew rapidly, and loved 
their large playground inside my break- 
wind. Soon they were old enough to 
come out walking with me and their 
mother, Tabby trying to make them 
walk sedately beside us. 

The native children were allowed to 
hold the kittens and play with them, 
and at last they begged me to let them 
take the kittens to camp, promising 
that they would look after them and 
protect them from the dogs. 

The Trek Eastward 

So I parted with my young friends, 
feeling sure they would be made much 
of by their new protectors’. But I had 
forgotten the sudden urge of the Austral 
lian natives for roaming, and one morning 
I went to the camp and found that the 
whole group, including the kittens, had 
gone eastward twenty miles away. 

Mother Tabby and i felt quite happy, 
knowing how fond the children were of 
the kittens ; but a week or more after 
their departure their mother sat up 
suddenly and listened. I listened too, 
and we heard woeful wails coming from 
the east. 

Nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
came the wailing miaows, and presently 
one little. kitten, then another, and 
another, and another, canie homing to 
my tent. 

All four had come back, weary and 
footsore and painfully thin, for the 
poor little creatures, only a few months 
old, had;travelled twenty miles over the 
wild country and hills between Ooldea 
and Inimarna Siding. 

The Return 

With loud purrs they ate and drank ; 
then Tabby licked them all over and 
probably had a long explanation from 
each of them. I was left to guess, that 
in the excitement of changing camp the 
children had forgotten their charges, 
and so the kittens consulted together 
and worked out the idea that they must 
go back home again. 

There, must, have been some, such 
agreement, for all four started, on the 
journey back. Their little tracks were 
followed later by their repentant owners, 
and it was found that they had returned 
by the same route as that taken by the 
natives to Immarna, including the many 
extra hills and slopes where the natives 
had spread out to hunt for rabbits, 
reptiles, and grubs, which they always 
do when travelling from place to place. 

When the kittens were rested they 
had to be bathed and combed; and when 
they lay down on their bag mat, fluffy 
and clean and well fed, there were not 
four happier travellers in all Australia. 



II 



Here's ihe 

cereal 
kiddies enjoy 

Children love the tempting, 
flavour, while Mothers know that 
they are getting all the nourish¬ 
ment of a hot cooked cereal 
in a delicious appetising form. 
Selected rice or wheat is “puffed” 
into crunchy kernels eight times 
the normal size of a grain . . . 
made completely digestible. 

A special “ twice - crisping ” 
process crisps them once—then 
again, then seals them piping-hot 
into the new Seal Krisp package 
which prevents any dampness or 
variation in temperature affect¬ 
ing the contents. You will notice 
the difference with your first 
spoonful. No other cereal enjoys 
this “twice-crisping” process. 

Crisper, ifresher 
Cmnchier. 


| 






Also Puffed Wheat, both made andguar* 
anteed by Quaker Oats Ltd*, London 
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HANNAH BALL’S 
SCHOOL 

WHAT SHE DID FOR 
ENGLAND 

163 Years Ago in a House at 
High Wycombe 

BEFORE ROBERT RAIKES 

• The town hall of High Wycombe was 
filled with children the other Sunday 
to keep the second centenary of the 
birth of Hannah Ball, founder of the 
first Sunday School in England in a 
house in that country town. 

It was Hannah Ball, and not Robert 
Raikes, who started Sunday Schools, 
and it was interesting to see the Mayor 
of High Wycombe presiding at a table 
used by Hannah Ball 163 years ago. 

Hannah Ball's Sunday School was 
started in 1769 and is still being held 
every Sunday.; it was not until 11 years 
after that Robert Raikes started his at 
Gloucester. 

Though it is now a humble chair 
factory, we can see today at High 
Wycombe the little Wesleyan -chapel 
which Hannah Ball . helped to build 
from plans sent to her by John Wesley, 

* Letters to Wesley 

We can sit at .the little table at which 
she_sat writing‘ letters to Wesley. We 
can see the clock which hung in the old 
chapel at which she would have looked 
so many times. These treasures are in 
the Hannah Ball Parlour in the new 
chapel, and there, too, is a little book 
. in which she wrote at 15 : 

Hannah Ball , her booh ; God give her grace 
therein to look , 

And not to look but understand , 

For learning is better than houses and 
land; . 

For when ‘ houses and land-and all are 
spent , 

Then learning is most excellent: 

'The book is A Guide to the English 
Tongue, by Thomas Dyche, school¬ 
master at Stratford, and was published 
in 1746. 

Hannah Ball profited by it, as we see 
from the English of her diary, which 
she kept for 26 years. This diary and 
the letters she wrote to John Wesley 
tell us much about her life. 

How Her Work Began 

One of 12. children, Hannah confesses 
that she felt aggrieved that her parents 
could not afford for her a liberal educa¬ 
tion. She was sent to an uncle at 
Uxbridge, and here she prayed: . 

Lord, teach me to pray , and make me 
a great mother in Israel. 

Looking after the children of a 
cousin in Hereford for five years, she 
returned to High Wycombe in 1759 to 
care for the four children of a widowed 
brother. For all her labours with them 
she feared that she would be repaid with 
a light sheaf, and she expressed anxiety 
about her own temper as well. 

In 1765 John Wesley came to 
Wycombe, and though at first in two 
minds about, going to hear a Methodist, 
Hannah roseearly, and attended his 
five-o'clock-in-the-morning. service. 

An Indignant Protest 

She was struck with the venerable ap¬ 
pearance of the preacher, and still more 
with his text: Oh, woman, great is thy 
'faith. After a few months of spiritual 
conflict, during which ■ she began her 
diary, she became a devoted Christian, 
and in 1769 this earnest young woman 
of 36 invited a group of children to her 
home and taught them the Gospel story^ 
She was very broad-minded, and when 
one morning the curate said that if any 
Arminian entered heaven the angels 
would cease to sing, Hannah xose from 
her pew, gathered her little flock about 
her, and marched with them indignantly 
out of the church. . 

There were hard. hearts at. High 
Wycombe, and the Methodists had much 


POP OF LOS ANGELES 

THE ENDING OF A STORY 

Discoverer of Wealth Who 
Cannot Use It 

BUT LIFE IS VERY GOOD 

It is many years now since Pop 
struck oil. . 

He was one of the . thousands of 
Oklahoma's Red Indians earning a bare 
living . from • his bit of land when 
suddenly wealth began to pour out from 
it in the shape of oil. 

Pop soon made enough to move to 
Los Angeles, where he built himself a 
big white house. He hired a house¬ 
keeper to come, and cook for him, and 
did his best to settle down like a wealthy 
American. But it was no good. He 
could not sleep. 

So Pop took himself off to the garage 
at the back,, where he soon made him¬ 
self comfortable in Indian fashion. 
He was too proud of the house to leave 
it altogether; and, besides, he liked 
to feel he owned it, so the housekeeper 
was left to look after it. 

Just One Thing Needed 

Life was, very good, thought Pop, 
but there was just one thing needed 
to complete his happiness. The fact was 
that Pop shared _• with many a small 
boy the ambition to be a policeman and 
direct traffic. 

One day he stood at the. corner and 
waved a car on. The car went on, 
probably because it had no intention 
of doing otherwise and had not even 
noticed Pop * but this success went to 
his head. He planted himself in the 
middle of the road and waved and 
beckoned, raised warning hands, and 
directed to his heart’s content. 

The traffic whizzed round him, taking 
no notice, but to Pop it seemed that he 
was ruling the world ; and he was happy. 

Since then Pop is nearly always to 
be seen at his corner, All the people 
of Los Angeles know him. The bright 
young people draw up and chat with him 
or give him a cheer as they pass. 

And all the time Pop, with stern mien 
and waving arms, applies himself to the 
surging traffic which he fondly believes 
he is controlling. 


Continued from the previous column 
to put up with. There was Mr James 
and his drum, for example. In Wesley's 
Diary for October, 1777, we read : 

I went on to High Wycombe ; but, good Mr 
James having procured a drummer to beat 
his drum at the window of the Preaching 
House, I only prayed and sang by turns from 
six to seven, and many of the people were 
much comforted. 

Eighteen months later good Mr James 
was still beating his drum during the 
hour of meeting, so the little society 
erected a chapel, which Wesley opened. 

Some of the passages in Wesley's 
letters to Hannah Ball have great 
interest, this one showing how great 
was his love for her *. 

My. dear Sister, I am glad. to hear that 
your society prospers and that the work of 
God. continues to increase in the town. It 
always will, if prayer meetings are kept up. 

But I am sorry that you do not love me.- 
You did once, or I am much mistaken. Do 
you think that I do not care for you—that 
my love to my dear friend is grown cold ? 
Nay, surely I am as much interested in your 
happiness now as I was ten years ago; there¬ 
fore I am, as a friend, my dear sister, yours as 
ever, John Wesley. 

Two years later • Hannah- Bali was 
afflicted by a painful illness which 
lasted till her death in 1792. A month 
before she died she wrote these last 
Tines in her diary: 

Blessed be my gracious Preserver! 
He accomplishes His word by keeping 
me in perfect peace. 

When her sister asked her if she was 
happy she replied: “ Yes ; the Lord is 
with me, and I have no doubt He will 
be with me in the dark valley and 
shadow of death, A shadow cannot hurt.** 


BEACON’S GALL 
TO CHRISTIANITY 

Cross To Shine From 
St Francis’s Mountain 

HOW THE POPE WILL START 
THE HOLY YEAR 

On Easter night a beacon in the form 
of a cross will shine, from the summit of 
the mountain of La Verna, 40 miles 
west of Florence. 

It will be electric, and the Pope will 
light it by pressing an electric button 
at the Vatican. The pressing of this 
button will mark the beginning of the 
Holy Year proclaimed by the Pope in 
his Christmas broadcast. 

The beacon is in the shape of a huge 
cross of steel and will be visible for 
hundreds of miles. 'The money for its 
erection has for the most part been col¬ 
lected by Franciscan friars begging in 
the streets after the fashion of their 
famous founder Francis of Assisi, one 
of the rarest and most beautiful cliarac^ 
ters who have ever lived. 

No more appropriate situation could 
have been chosen for this cross than on 
this rugged mountain 6000 feet high, 
where, in the year of Magna Carta, 
Francis of Assisi established one of the 
earliest homes of his new Order. 

The church standing on this mountain 
was built by the Florentine Republic in 
1260, and is famous for a number of 
Yvorks by Della Robbia, 

St Francis, who loved all creation, 
and spoke of Brother Sun, Sister Water, 
and his little brothers the Birds, would 
have rejoiced in greeting this modern 
emblem of his faith. 


RAILWAYS DOWN 
AND DOWN 

The railway traffic results of our four 
great groups of railway companies con¬ 
tinue to make a very bad impression. 

If we take the first seven weeks of 
this year, and compare them with the 
similar periods of the two preceding 
years, we find a steady decline. In the 
first seven weeks of 1931 the receipts 
were £20,000,000; in 1932 they were 
£18,500,000; and in 1933 they were 
£17,000,000. 

This aggregate decrease, when ana¬ 
lysed, shows a fall in passengers, mer¬ 
chandise, ^nd coal. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Do the Stars as Well as the Moon Derive 
Their Light From the Sun? 

Both the Moon and the planets derive 
their light from the Sun ; the stars are 
suns, with their own source of light. 

Why is St Vitus’s Dance So Called ? 

Because sufferers from the epidemic 
dancing mania in medieval Germany re¬ 
sorted to the chapels dedicated to St 
Vitus in the belief that invocations to this 
saint would effect their cure. 

What is the Origin of the Expression . 
By Rule of Thumb ? 

This expression, applied to any rough-and- 
ready test or reckoning, is said to have 
originated from the fact that theTast joint 
of the thumb is roughly equivalent to an 
inch, and is still occasionally used for 
approximate measurement of material. 

Who Are the Leaders of the Mount 
Everest Expeditions? 

Air-Commodore P. F. M. Fellowes,, the 
leader of the flying party, is accompanied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel L. V. S. Blacker, 
chief observer; Squadron-Leader Lord 
Clydesdale and Flight-Lieutenant D. F. 
McIntyre, pilots; and Colonel P. T. 
Etherton. The other expedition is under 
the leadership of Mr Hugh Ruttledge, whose 
party includes Mr C. G. Crawford and 
Dr W. McLean. 


AN UNKNOWN GENIUS 

SCULPTOR WHO LEFT 
HIS MARK IN A CHURCH , 

Kneeling Figure in Gem-Like 
Alabaster 

RELIC OF ELIZABETHAN DAYS 

. An unknown Elizabethan genius in 
sculpture has left his mark in a tiny 
Surrey church. 

A small marble panel of exquisite 
workmanship, set in the wall of All 
Saints Church, Sanderstead, depicts John 
Ownsted, " Master of Her Most Dread 
Majestie's Horse for 40 years,'\who died 
in 1600. 

The colours on this little alabaster 
gem still remain here and there, for 
those were days when marble monu¬ 
ments were painted after being carved. 
The figure of the Horse Master, a famous 
character in his day, is depicted kneeling 
at a prie-dieu, in full armour, in ar 
attitude of devotion. 

Nothing finer of its kind is known in 
England. Yet the artist who carved this 
figure is quite, unknown. 

Where the Great Queen Rested 

Close by is the rambling Tudor 
mansion, now a hotel, which was a 
minor palace of the greajt queen, . Here 
she .would take her first rest when 
journeying into Sussex on horseback, 
for here was the holiday camp of the 
horses from the royal stables in London. 

Horses are still out at grass in the 
neighbouring meadows. And the same 
families who attended the little church in 
Elizabeth's day number their descend¬ 
ants among the present pew-holders. 

The church is little changed, the 
manor house hardly at all. But motor- 
buses rattle by at a speed Elizabeth 
never contemplated, even when the 
Invincible Armada of her enemy, dark 
Philip of Spain, was beating up the 
Channel, and her captains were hurrying 
to give him a good English welcome. 

Good Master John Ownsted must 
have been a busy man in those days. A 
pious man too, giving grateful thanks 
to God when the Spanish galleons lay 
shattered*on the stormy coasts of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland and the danger to his 
beloved queen and country was over. 

But nobody knows who carved his 
kneeling figure in gem-lilce alabaster for 
the walls of Sanderstead Church. 


WHO WAS EDMUND 
BURKE ? 

Born Dublin, 1729. Died, Beaconsfield, 1 797 - 
His father was a Protestant lawyer, 
his mother a Roman Catholic, and his 
first schoolmaster a Quaker—a combina¬ 
tion of factors which early taught him 
the lesson of religious toleration. En¬ 
tered at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
studied industriously, if without system, 
and settled in London to study law. 

This career he abandoned for literature 
and politics. He was successively secre¬ 
tary to “ Single-speech Hamilton," at 
that time Secretary for Ireland, and to 
the Marquess of Rockingham,- Prime 
Minister. He did not hold office until 
he was 53, and then for a brief period 
was Paymaster of the Forces. 

His influence with pen and tongue 
had no relation to office. His knowledge 
of public affairs was inexhaustible, his 
sympathy with the oppressed unfailing. 
As an orator he ranks among the greatest 
produced by this country, though his 
glowing imagination, his eloquent dic¬ 
tion, and his passionate delivery did not 
greatly appeal to the men of his day. 

His speech at the opening of the trial 
of Warren Hastings is regarded as per¬ 
haps the finest ever delivered in our 
language; while those attacking the 
action of the Ministry in regard to our 
American Colonists and condemning the 
French Revolution were, like his writings 
upon the same subjects, scarcely less 
resplendent examples of 1 is powers oi 
'argument and eloquence. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 
The Strange Searchlight 
isiiiNG-ROD in hand, creel on back, 
Jock Freeland ran down the heather- 
clad slope of Pixies Tor toward the road. 
It was later than he had thought, and he 
knew just exactly what Great-Aunt Sarah' 
would say and how she would look if lie were 
even one minute late for supper. The way 
her lips would pinch together and the cold 
glare of disapproval from behind her gold- 
rimmed glasses. 

"Late again, Jock,” .she would say. 
"You never think of the trouble you give 
Hannah and myself. You are simply selfish, 
like all the young people of today. It was 
. different when I was young.” 

"I don't believe, she ever was young,” 
Jock said to himself, and just then he heard 
the dccp’hum of an engine and pulled up 
short to see a car. coming up the valley road. 

Nothing much in that, you will say ; yet 
it was odd, for cars did not use this road, 
especially big cars, and this was a very big 
one and held four men and a tremendous 
pile of luggage. Queer-looking luggage, for 
; it consisted of great boxes and long wooden 
• cases covered with sacking. Opposite Jock 
the car pulled up. 

" Hi, boy 1 ” cried the driver in a deep 
voice. " Can one get toTaverton this way ? ” 

Jock came forward. "You can, but it's a 
bad road. Bad surface and worse hills.” 

The driver laughed. He was big like his 
voice, tie must weigh fifteen stones, Jock 
thought, yet his ‘weight was mostly muscle. 
He had red hair and bright blue eyes, and 
gave Jock a feeling of tremendous power 
and force. 

1 "I don't mind the hills,” he said. " This 
old bus'll climb anything and I reckon our 
tyres are good. How does the road run ? ” 

" Right over the top of the moor.” \ 

The big man opened a map. " Is this 
it ? ” he asked, pointing with a huge ford- 
finger, ,.. 

" Yes, it passes the old LarTor tin.mine.!' 

" There's a track marked from tjie mine 
to the main road. Could I take the car 
down that ? ” 

" You might,” said Jock doubtfully. 
" But it’s just a cart track, and hasn't been 
.used for. years.” 

The big fellow turned to a dark-faced 
' man sitting next him. 

" Guess we'll try it.” 

" Just as you say. Red,” replied the 
other. - Red spoke again to Jock. 

“ •Thank you, son. We're bound for the 

• fair at Taverton. Maybe we'll see you there 

tomorrow.” «| ,. 

Jock shook his head. " Not likely, I'm 
afraid,” he said briefly. 

" Well, so long,” said Red genially, as he 
pushed in first gear and started up. , 

" Rum looking outfit,” said Jock to him¬ 
self, as lie watched the big car boom away 
up the hill. Then he started running again 
and just managed to reach Foxen Holt in 
‘ time for supper, 

It was a‘wretched meal. Once she had 
satisfied herself that Jock’s hands were 
clean and liis hair brushed, Aunt Sarah 
seldom troubled to make conversation. Jock 
was only too glad when it was over and he 
could escape. He decided to start his 
weekly letter to his father, who was an air- 
pilot in Mesopotamia, and went up to his 
room to do so. 

It was'growing dark and the night was 
still and very Warm. A pleasant scent of 
heather came through the open window ; a 
curlew was calling mournfully as it winged 
through the late dusk. 

" Dear-Dad,” Jock began, and paused for 
inspiration. Suddenly a beam of light shot 
up into the sky from the other side of Lar 
Tor, and Jock dropped his pen and stared in 
amazement, 

. “A searchlight in .the middle of the 
moor!” he. exclaimed. "What on earth 
arc they playing at ? ” The beam quivered, 
then steadied. It seemed to shorten, yet he 
could still see its glow. Up he jumped and 
slipped cautiously downstairs. Aunt Sarah 
was in the drawing-room, the door shut as 
usual, and he could hear Hannah rattling 
dishes in the kitchen. 

The coast was clear so, snatching up his 
cap, he let himself cautiously out of the 
' front door, and next minute had passed 
through the wicket gate at the end of the 
garden and was breasting the steep hill. 

Lar Tor rises to 1400 feet, and Jock was 
.hot and breathless when he reached the top 
of the great ridge.. Now he could see the 
' light quite plainly. It came from a point 
near the old tin mine, a mile from where he 
was standing, and there was not one light 
but sevei'al, 

•“ Landing lights,” he said to himself, for 

• as the son of an airman he was wise about 


this sort of thingi He had done a lot of 
flying with his father. "They must be 
expecting a plane,”- j 

He paused and tried to remember just 
how the land lay. "Yes,” he went on, 
" there's quite a level, patch and I suppose 
a plane could land there. But it would be 
risky. And who on earth would want to 
land in the middle of the moor ? ” Then a 
new idea flashed through his mind. Smug¬ 
glers ! He knew that a deal of smuggling is 
done nowadays by air. He tingled with 
excitement. " I’m jolly well going to see 
what's up,” he vowed as he hurried on. 

He had covered about half the distance 
when he heard the unmistakable drone of 
a plane. It was far too dark to see her, but 
the sound told him she was coming from 
the east. Another minute and the drone 
ceased. The pilot had cut out his engine 
and was planing down. Then Jock saw the 
plane dropping into the lighted area. He 
saw it land, and the lights went out. 

Jock began to run, but the ground was 
treacherous, all covered with boulders and 
thick heather, and twice he took bad 
tumbles. It was a good five minutes before 
he reached the level ground. Now he had to 
go quietly if he did not want to be seen’’so ’ 
down he went on hands and knees, creeping 
silently through the heather. 

By this time it was quite dark, but 
though there was no moon the stars gave 
light enough for him to spot the outline of a 
good-sized cabin plane standing in the open. 
He stopped and listened and distinctly 
heard a car moving away down thq old cart 
tr^ick toward the main road. : 

: tie stood up and saw its lights. It was 
bumping and jolting along on low gear. It 
appeared to be a big car, and Jock's thoughts 
flashed back to the one he had seen two 
hours earlier on the valley road. ; 

" Something fishy abput this,” he mut¬ 
tered. " Anyhow, I'm going to have a look 
at that plane.” He went slowly forward and 
had nearly reached the plane whem he 
stumbled over something lying flat in the 
heather. It was the body of a man. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Meripit Emeralds 

ock found his matchbox and with fingers 
not quite steady struck one. The light 
showed him a man lying on his face with 
his hands and ankles firmly lashed. He was 
gagged with a piece of cloth/ The man wore 
a leather jacket and helmet and Jock knew 
at once that he was the pilot of the plane. 
Out came his knife and the sharp blade 
made short work of the cords. Then he 
cut away the gag. 

The man sat up with a jerk. He was a 
tall, slim fellow, and even in the dim light 
Jock could see that he was quite young. 

" Who are you ? "lie demanded hoarsely. 

" One of them ? ” 

" I'm Jock Freeland. I saw the landing 
lights. That's why I came.” 

The other struggled to his feet. 

" Landing lights. Yes, I thought I was 
over Okestock. They were on me like a 
shot the moment I got down. They, got my 
stuff and are off with it,” he added savagely. 
He gazed round, and by this time the car 
was out of sight. " Bid you see them ? ” 
he asked sharply. 

" I saw a car,” Jock told him. " It was 
going down the cart track toward the 
main road.” 

" A car ? ” The other was all eager¬ 
ness. " I thought they had a plane, but if 
it’s a car . there's still a chance. That is if 
they haven't busted my plane.” lie sprang 
toward the plane, switched on a flashlight 
and examined it swiftly. 

" It’s all right,” he said sharply. " By 
gum, I’ll go after them.” lie pulled over the 
prop and the engine, still hot, started at 
once. Then he looked at Jock, 

" Will you come with me ? You’d be able 
to spot the car. Or would you funk it ? ” 

" Funk it ? ” retorted Jock. " What’s 
there to funk ? Think I've never been up 
before ? My dad's a pilot.” 

" Freeland you said your name was. 
You’re not Ronald Freeland’s boy ? ”, 

"I am! "said Jock, as he scrambled 
into the plane. • 

" Gosh, I’m in luck ! ” cried the other, as 
lie followed. • " My name's TIanley. Finch 
Hanleyr Your dacl'taught me to fly. Put 
on that helmet. We can talk as we go.” 

Jock slipped on the helmet and plugged in 
the phones. " Can you get her up ? ” he 
asked. " You'll have to look out for rocks.” 

" I came down all right. I'd better turn 
her and get the same run. Luckily I have 
lights.” He switched thenvon, then turned 
the plane and taxied back. Then he turned 
Continued on the next page ~ ‘ 


WILL YOU HELP 
THESE LITTLE 
BLIND BABIES? 



r F 1 IIE blind babies in the Sunshine 
. Homes are given the loving 
care which all babies need; but 
they are also given the ' special 
care which is needed by babies who 
cannot see , and without which they 
would have no chance to overcome the 
difficulties of the strange life ahead . 

In these times it is very difficult 
'to get the money required to keep up 
the Sunshine Homes and look after 
the little ones . 

Will you please help by sending 
a gift ? 

SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO— 

The Sunshine Babies, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND, 

226, Great Portland St. } London, IF. j. 

The National Institute for the Blind is renlslered 
under the Blind Versons Act, 1920. 



We invite you to the Exhibition 
Of PASSE PARTOUT and 

GUMMED 
PAPER CRAFT 


7, BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4 

on APRIL 4th—7th, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8th, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

If you are unable to visit the 
-Exhibition send ijd. stamp for a 
copy of the beautifully illustrated 
Gummed Paper Craft Book. 



SAMUEL JONES & Co. Ltd. 

Bridewell Place, London) E.C.4. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb, 
post free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. 
Tweeds, Tailoring,' etc. Palter ns .with, pleasure. 
All Wool Brown Blankets, 5/ll£ each. Special value. 
ABOUT Co YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 





•LLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 




If you’re a Radio Enthusiast 

POPULAR WIRELESS will help you in countless 
ways, for every aspect of wireless is dealt; with week 
by week in its pages. If yOu have any particular 
problem write to POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff 
of expert contributors is at your service. • In every 
issue they will give you particulars of the newest and 
latest developments in the world of Radio. This 
practical paper will help you to get the best results 
• from your wireless set, 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

Every Wednesday - 3 d. 
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her again and opened the throttle. She 
went up like a bird and as sbon as she was 
off the ground Hanley 4 switched off the 
lights. “ Where are we ? ” he asked Jock. 

“ Almost in the middle of the moor. 
Okestock's due north,” 

“ Which way will the car go ? ” 

“ They’ll strike the main road in less than 
a mile.. If you go west you reach Ta vert on, 
the other way you can go to Plymouth or 
Exeter.” 

'“ Plymouth's their line, I’ll lay. The 
odds are they have a motor-boat ready and 
they’ll make for Holland. That’s the 
market for stones.” 

“ Jewels, you meah ? ” 

.“Jewels. Didn’t I.tell you? They’ve 
got the Meripit > emeralds. Worth fifty 
thousand pounds,'\;r ' : • 

Jock gasped.: Fifty thousand pounds ! 

. By ; this time the plane was about 
five hundred feet up, and- beneath Jock 
could see a pale grey riband which was the 
road. He leaned out and caught a glow 
of headlights from a car speeding eastwards. 

, “ There she is ! ’’ he cried. “ You’re 
right. She's going to Plymouth. At least, 
she’s on the Princctown road. And, my 
word, she’s shifting ! ” 

. “ Let her shift. This bus is good for 
140, and we can go straight while she's 
got to keep the road.” He advanced the 
throttle, and the. great 250 horse-power 
engine filled the night with its thunder. 
In almost no time they were above the car. 
“ It’s the same one ! ” snapped Jock. 
“The same one ? What do you mean ? ” 
Jock quickly told him of the big car and 
its red-haired driver, and 'heard Hanley 
whistle softly. 

“ So they posed as showmen ? ” 

“ What are you going to do now ? ” 
Jock asked. 

" You'll see,” said the young pilot. 

The big car was travelling at a furious 
pace. -Wistern Wood was only a mile 
away, and Jock realised that the thieves 
hoped to ‘ reach its shelter where the car 
would be hidden by the trees. But before 
he could tell . Hanley he felt the plane 
swoop downward. . For a moment he 
held his breath, waiting for the crash 
which seemed certain. 

It was not the plane that crashed. As 
one abroad wing swept across the car 
almost touching it, the driver lost his 
Continued in the last column . 


Jacko Calls on the Cobbler 


W hen Jaclco’s Big, Sister Belinda ran 
. in one morning to tell her mother 
that she was ready to begin her spring- 
cleaning, and to borrow a few.dusting 
sheets, Jacko immediately offered his 
services. But Belinda was not sure 
that she wanted the young rascal. 


<r Look, Jacko,”'she said. “ The heels 
are worn down. Tell him to build them 
up for me, there’s adear.” 

Jacko grabbed the parcel; and, with 
Father’s heavy boots under one arm and 
Belinda’s elegant shoes under the other, 
he slid out of the house, repeating to 



Belinda turned on him in a fury 


“ It’s very kind of -you, Jacko,” she 
said, “ but I think I can manage. Be¬ 
sides,” she added, ” I thought you were 
going fishing.” > 

“ By Jove ! : So I am,” cried Jacko. 
“I promised Chimp I’d call for him 
directly after breakfast,” and he made 
for the door. . • - . 

. But his father called him back. 

“ Not so fast,” he said. “ Chimp can 
wait a bit. I want some boots mended. 
Here they are ; tell the cobbler to put a 
good strong; sole on them, to stand the 
rain. Understand 

Jacko nodded, none too pleased. - 
“ Oh, if you’re going-to the cobbler’s,” 
cried Belinda, “you can save me a 
journey; ” and she held out a dainty 
pair of patent leather shoes. 


himself : “ A good strong sole to keep 
the rain out. Build up the heels,” lest he 
should forget his instructions. 

He didn’t forget, but he must have 
got them mixed; for when Belinda got 
her shoes back again, a few days later, 
she hardly recognised them. 

. “ Just look what he's done to them I ” 
she wailed. “ My very best shoes ! 
He's ruined them ! ” 

“ A good strong sole to stand the 
rain,” murmured Jacko. That's what 
you said, Belinda.” 

Belinda turned on him in a fury. ; 

“ So that's what you told him ! ” she 
cried. “ You little donkey 1 Take 
that 1 ” she screamed, rushing at him 
with the shoe uplifted. 

But Jacko took to his heels. 


nerve. Or perhaps he merely tried to 
swerve out of reach. Hanley brought the 
big machine up again in a perfect curve, and 
J ock saw the car strike the low bank * at 
the edge of the road. She leaped high in 
the air, coming down with fearful force 
on her side and spilling her occupants 
like a child's bricks from an overturned box. 

“ Got ’em ! ” snapped Hanley in sharp 
triumph. “ Now if I can only find a landing- 
place.” He switched on his lights. 

“ A field ! ” lie cried suddenly, as the 
plane passed above a dry stone wall 
enclosing a newtake—that is, a pasture 
reclaimed from the moor. “Plenty of 
room here,” he went on, and next moment 
had cleverly set the plane down on the 
rough grass. I11 a flash he was out. 

“ Stay by .her, Freeland,” he ordered. 

“ I'll go up and clear up the mess ; I won't 
belong.” 

Picking up his flash-lamp, he hurried 
away in the direction of the road, and 
Jock sat watching him, really rather glad 
of a little breathing space aftei* the furious 
excitement of the last few minutes.. 

Fancy getting into a show like this ! Why, 
it was like that film his father had taken 
him to. What was it called ? Thundering. 
Wings. A.nd only an hour earlier he had 
been lamenting the dullness of his holidays. 
He thought of Great-Aunt Sarah sitting in 
her stiff armchair in her shuttered drawing- . 
room, reading a dull book by the light of 
the oil lamp, and chuckled at the idea of 
her horror if she could see him. 

Time passed and Jock began, to grow a 
little anxious about Hanley. And yet, he 
felt, there was no reason, to be anxious, 
for Red Head and his companions must 
certainly have been stunned or otherwise 
damaged by the spill. 1 All the same he 
sighed with relief as he saw at last a light 
show over the wall. Someone was climbing 
into the field. 

“ Here we are, Mr Hanley ! ” he shouted, 
and switched on the lights of the v plane. 

A moment'later a figure appeared within 
the flood of radiance cash by the powerful 
electric bulbs. A man was - hurrying 
toward the plane,. carrying under his arm 
a good-sized box or parcel. 

Jock stared. This was not Hanley. His 
heart seemed to jump straight up into his 
throat as he recognised the huge, red-lieaded 
driver of the wrecked car. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


ONE MORE CHANCE FOR A C.N. GIFT 

' . * 

Ask Now For Arthur Mee’s Children’s Shakespeare 


IN response to numerous requests from readers who 
* missed the order forms we are providing another 
opportunity for obtaining Arthur Mee’s splendid edition 
of The Children’s Shakespeare. 

It is the bestXhildren’s J Edition' of. Shakespeare .ever 
produced and the easiest of all Shakespeares to read. 
It is a book that cannot be -bought today'for less than 
fifteen shillings. 



Fill 


RESERVATION FORM 

in and post with the stamped label to 


C.N. Book Dept. (G.P.O. Box 184a), 

Cobb's Court, Broadway, London, E.C.4. 

«, I hereby apply for Gift Voucher and request you to reserve for me 
in accordance with your special offer the 15s Presentation Children’s. 
/ Shakespeare.- ‘ I have.given a standing order to my newsagent to 
; supply the Children’s Newspaper each week, , ,• : - . ■ 
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Signature.,................. 
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HTO celebrate the 14th birthday of the G.N, we 
1 are offering this remarkable book to readers 
for the nominal sum of 2s nd, which covers the 
cost of a protecting carton, insurance, and delivery. 
Please make sure of your copy of this book by filling 
in and posting on the forms. New readers can 
obtain back numbers of the C.N. from February n 
from their newsagents. 


Nearly 

1000 

PAGES 


15s 

VOLUME 
FOR ALL 


Make Sure of This Splendid 
Offer By Using the Forms Now 



Please fix 
|d Stamp 
> here - 


Name,.... 


Tull . ■ : „ ' . 

Address.,,.. 


RULES AND CONDITION S 

Fill in Reservation Form—1. Then fill In and stamp Label—2. 

Then post both to address on Reservation Form. 

You will then receive a Gift Voucher on which to qualify for your Book. 
There are twelve spaces on this Gift Voucher. Leave the first space blank 
and stick on the other eleven Gift Tokens cut from the top left-hand 
corner of the back page of the Children’s Newspaper for eleven con¬ 
secutive weeks from February 11. 

When this Gift Voucher is complete—that Is, with Tokens Number 2 to 
12 inclusive—you are asked to send a P.0, for 2s lid (2s 6d plus a 5d 
stamp), covering the cost of carriage and delivery, cardboard container for 
packing, and insurance. The Children’s Shakespeare can only be supplied 
to readers who complete the Vouchers. 

This offer applies only to readers residing In Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Irish Free State readers are not eligible. 
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A grand “New Series of Motor Racing Stories 
by that Ever-Popular Writer, John Hunter, 
is appearing in CHUMS.. It graphically 
describes the thrills and dangers that the 
modern speedster has to face in the high- 
powered, record-breaking cars of today, 
as only John Hunter can describe them. 
It will help you to understand thewonderful 
achievements of that King of Motorists, 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, who has been busy 
breaking fresh world records at Daytona. 

Do not miss CRASH! the next story of this 
series appearing in the APRIL , Issue of 



The Most up-to-Dato Magazine for Boys 

APRIL Issue on Sale I s 
Friday, March 24 th 


1 


Some More Features of \ 
April CHUMS: ! 

“THE SKI .1 
KING,” ; 

grand long, complete story S 

ay popular Eric Townsend. • 

• 

m 

‘Adventures of : 
Norton Sahib, i 
C.I.D.” | 

A thrilling story of the 5 
Secret Service, by ARBAR. \ 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for April 

—! ■ ■ )—limn Wllllli1llWiW i HiW> IMM>—WWWWMWWW—■WW—MMMWMCI 

Is it a mad idea (hat the world does not exist 
outside our senses, or is it a reasonable belief of 
many wise men? . 

There are those who say that the rose is blooming 

because our senses create it for us, that the stars 

are shining because our mind perceives them or : 1 ; ■ ^ 

creates them, and that the world and the whole of ■ . Y ' ' 

this vast Universe is the perception or creation 6/ ' K 

Mans mind. - ; • ■. 

Do We Imagine the World? is the title of an ab¬ 
sorbing article in the new issue of My Magazine. 

Here are some of the other subjects, dealt with in 
the April issue of the C.N.'s monthly companion: 

Let Us Work For Peace 
I London Prepares For Another 
>' Thousand Years, . 

The Matchless Glory of the . 
English Sky 

A Look at Our Country's Land Birds \ 

English Artists of Our Time 

Beautiful reproductions of many famous pictures 

Nonsense That the World is 
Talking - ; 

There are many other articles besides poems, stories, " ’ ' 
puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy a copy how. 

MY MAGAZINE 



Re d ^ 1 Boy 

are different l 


MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 

RICH IN NITROGEN. 

LIKED EVER YWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 
LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
^iiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiinuiiinMtMniiiiiiniiuiiiiitnniiiiiuiiiiiuitinniiniiinntiiitniuiiMiiiunmiMuitmmmniinmniiMMUiin^ 

| The Stamp Collector's Corner | I 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiniuufiiiiiiiHinttiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitHiitiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniiiuiiiiiimiiniininiiiiiinnHiniriimiT?. 


APRIL 


ONE SHILLING 


The TURKO-PALESTINE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-cl ass Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be .sent for 2 d. on condition you ask for 
. approvals. Contents: Set of Pictorial 
, S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 

! and pictorial Straits, ■ China unused, 
^Persia, Finland, Set oi Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors* addresses 
get a fine free set.— H. WATKINS, 60, 
LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 


scarce! PICCARD balloon t 

AND AERO PACKET F Li m 

Over 60 different , stamps. BRAZIL (Aeroplane), 
MOROCCO. (Biplane), ROUHANIA AVIATION FUND 



MOST HANDSOME, and shows the professor's BALLOON 
IN TJIJ4 AIR and tJio dates of his record ascents. In¬ 
cluded * also ;aro ZOO and Commemorative stamps. 
MAPS, Sowers. Reapers and Blacksmiths. ALL FREE! 
1 Just .enclose v 2d. postago requesting approvals (abroad 
6d.).-SHOWELL BROS (C.N.21), 42, Vanbrugh 
Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


€1 IE 1 TP €1 (POSTAGE EXTRA). 

|Q7 fi CP 4 Abyssinia, Gd.; 10 Chill. 3d.; 

• . ■ . . 10 Cuba, 4d.; 5 Costa Rica, 3d.; 

5 Colombia, 2d.; 10 Ceylon, 2d.; 10 Dantzig, 2d.; 
5 Ecuador, 2d.; 10 Egypt, 3d.; 20 French Cols, 2d.; 
10 Finland, 2d.; 5 Gold Coast, 3d.; 5 Guatemala, 2d.: 
S Saar. 2d.; 5 Hayti, 2d.; 5 Honduras, 2d.; 5 Hone 
Kong, 2d.; • 4 Iraq, 2d.: 5 Ireland, 2d.; 10 India, 2d.'; 
‘5 Jamaica, 2d.; 4 Kedah, 2d.; 4 Kenya, 2d.; 4 Lebanon. 
2(1.; 5 Latvia, 2d.; 5 Liberia, 4d.; 5 aiexico, 2dV; 
5 Azores, 2d.- * ' 

j. Russnnn, 

Ciietwynd, Shanklln Drive, Westclltt- on - Sea. 


Matlock 

STAMP 
ALBUM 


.VICTOR 

BANCROFT 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest <3111 made EVEN BETTER 
ONE HUNDRED. FULLY TITLED 
PAGE3. Spaces for every stamp¬ 
issuing country. Beautifully Illus¬ 
trated and completely indoxed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound In stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send 4d, stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 
CDCKT I If extra id. is sent a Splen- 
milt ■ did-Illustrated Handbook, 
♦‘THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA," 
will be sent as well as the Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 



WILLIAM lVth 
PACKET FREE 11 

Tho grand Cayman Is. 
Btamp illustrated is in- . 
eluded in this fino pkt. 
of 60 varieties, and de¬ 
picts William IVtU on a 
stamp for the first* time. 
Thero aro also stamps 
from NEPAUL, Sudan, 
Venezuela, N.Z. Hira- 
_ talos, ALOUITES, Brit. 

I Cols., I.N, States, eto., and they are all free. Just - I 
sond 2d. post ago and request our famous appros. B 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.),Liverpool 


ETC*BTC WONDERFUL 1933 OFFER. 
rlfELKla 33 NEW ISSUES AND NOVELTIES. 

Including Andorra Provisional and new Issue, obso¬ 
lete Austria. Cayman Islands. (Commemorative). 
Denmark (Commemorative), Fr. Soudan (new 
pictorial), Gaboon (new river, scene), Hungary 
(Commemorative), set of Italy, Japan old iBsucs, 
Mozambique Co. pictorial, mint Turkey, fino long 
set of Ukraine. Venezuela mint, etc. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage (abroad 6d. p.o,). Only one gift to 
. each applicant. Mention 1933 offer. 

CL P. KEEP, WILLINGDON, EASTBOURNE. 


AFGHANISTAN PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of all different stamps, containing a 
fine unused Afghanistan new issue, Abyssinia 
1932 large pictorial unused. Yemen 1931 unused. 
Albania 1930 pictorial unused, Algeria high value. 


approval sheets and enclosing 2d. for postage and 
packing (Abroad 3d.). Albums from 1/0 upwards. 

POST ONLY. 

S. HAMMOND, CHESHAM FIELDS, BURY. 




XOO Lions 


w A1 jtH Postage i 
lor^fcg-CX. lid. extra: 

Tho " Whlpsnade ” Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them, including bi-colourcd Soruth 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Esthonia, 
N.S5,, Victory, Persia (large), and some fine long 
sets. Applicants for approvals sending postage receive' 
set of Danzig with 20 lions and 72-p. booklet free. 
Senders of collectors* addresses get additional FREE set, 
WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, 


BARNET. 


)LEASE mention THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Artnui* Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Alphabetical Arithmetic 

J am composed of four letters; 

multiply my fourth by 2 and 
you have my first; divide my first 
by 20 and you have' my third; 
divide my third by 50 and you 
have my second; multiply my 
' third by 10 and you have my 
four til. Answ er: next week 

Railway Records 

The fastest train m-the world is„ 
... the Cheltenham;-.flyer, with 
an average start-td-stop speed of 
( ,ov$r 71 m.p.h. . 

The highest-rail speed ever re¬ 
corded is over'102 m.p.h, ‘ It.was 
attained by the Plymouth Ocean 
Mails express as long ago as 
May 9, 1904. 

The world’s longest non-stop 
run is the Flying Scotsman’s 393 
miles between King’s Cross and 
Edinburgh. . 


Day and Night Chart 



'■•'"'i •' NOON 


. Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on Marches. The daylight gets 
. longer each day. *’ 

f v - 

Grammar in One Word 

There is a certain word in the 
English language that has 
fourteen letters, and it contains 
within itself all the parts of speech. 

The third and fourteenth letters 
form an article ; the eighth, ninth, 
seventh, and sixth, an adjective; 
the sixth, tenth, fifth, and first, a 
noun ; the twelfth, a pronoun ; the 
sixth, tenth, and second, a verb; 
the fifth and thirteenth, an adverb; 
the fourteenth, thirteenth, and 
ninth, a conjunction ; the third 
and eleventh, a preposition ; and 
the thirteenth, an interjection. 
What is the word ? A newer next week 

Plants Grown Without Seeds 

|n the cultivation of some plants 
seeds are rarely used, propa¬ 
gation being carried on by means 
of cuttings, suckers, grafting, and 
so on. 

When this = course has been 
followed for many years there is a 
tendency for the seeds of plants 


to become useless, or not to be 
produced at all. In the case of 
the Banana and Sugar Cane, seeds, 
hardly ever occur in the fruits, 
and if they do they are not able 
to germinate. In this country 
apples, pears, and opiums are 
seldom raised from ..seed, and in 
some varieties the seed, even if 
planted, will not grow. ” Seed ” 
potatoes are not seeds but selected' 
tubers, and it is often an extremely 
difficult matter to raise: potato' 
plants from seed. . 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



Le pRdestal La poirs L6 pennon 

pedestal pear *, . . pennon 

On h mis I’urne sur tin pedestal 
J’ai mangS uhe poire succulente. 
Attach^ & la lance estun pennon. 

' Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go k 

JJow many people are bom in 
your town and how many die? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to February 25, 
1933 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks last* year. - 


; 4 town 

London ' 
Glasgow 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Belfast.. ' 
Edinburgh 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Norwich 
Walsall.. 
Exeter .. 
Watford 


BIRTHS DEATHS 



1033 

1932 

1933 

1932 


5029 

5166 1 

6481 

5295 

.. 

1675 

I/SO: 

1533 

1503 


1218 

I 3 I 7 

1121 

U27 


952 

1065 

1191 

1037 


679 

'726 

848 

65 6 

, , 

555 

515; 

632 

.593 

.. 

261 

324 

248 

221 

, , 

201 

204 

282 

210 

,. 

154 

.166 

221 

172 


146 

146 

129 

123 

, , 

•108 

73 

124 

" 60 


71 

53 

. 80 

63 



Other Worlds Next Week « 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
* is in the South-East. In.tlieeven- 
ingMars, Jupi¬ 
ter, and Nep¬ 
tune are in the 
South - East. 
T he picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seien 
looking South 
at 9 p.m. on Thursday, March 30. 

Beheaded Word 

Complete 1 denote a custom; 
-w, behead me and I am a herb ; 
behead again and 1 am 1 a period of 

time. Answer next week 

March Weather 

According to legend March, is 
supposed to have stolen 
three days from April, and there is 
an old Scottish rhyme’about these 
three days. It runs like this: 

The first it shall he wind and weet 
(wet), j 

The second shall be snaw and sleet , 
The third it shall be sic a freeze 
Shall male% the birds stick to j the trees. 

Watch to see if the rhyme 
comes true this year!i - 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS ’** 
A Mysterious Number. • 37 . 

The Watchman’s Dream.! He engaged 
another night-watchman who'did 
not. sleep on duty. j ■ 

What Bird Is This p Wagtail 
What Is It? A hole . . , 
The C.N. Cross Word puzzle 
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A Double Acrostic in Pictures 



]7ind the words represented by these drawings.and write;them one 
under another iiT.such order that we see the initials and finals 
when we travel on the railway. ■ 


Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Without a Bit 

They were walking round a farm. 

“ It’s queer the way this horse 
feeds, isn’t it ? ” remarked Jack. 
.. “What do you mean?” queried 
Bill. - 

“ Why, he eats best without a 
.bit in his mouth.” 

Helpful Sam 



Qam - Saucepan’s kind to Mrs 

Pot;.; ; 

He goes.with her but shopping,; 
And in his- saucepan packs what 
- she , ‘ • - n 

Would otherwise be ‘dropping. 

■ Seven Reasons 
The lady-stopped at a roadside 
stall . : , . ‘t .- 
“ What are you,selling oranges 
for today ? ’’ she asked. * . 

. “ Because I have a wife and six 
children, lady,” was the reply. 

. Three Feet of Milk 

^pHEY were playing at shops. 

. - ; “I want a pound of; milk, 
please,” said Six-year-old/ 

“,We don’t sell milk by weight,” 
said Eight-year-old in a superior 
manner. “ It is sold by measure.” 

“ Then I’d better take a yard,” 
was the decision. • 

' - , Two Points of View •. 

-MR Jollybqy: I. gave my, boy. 

five shillings to go to the 
circus and, to my intense surprise, 
lie came back with three shillings. 

Mr Thrifty: 'Really ?', Why, 
"that’s, less than he had'when he 
started. , . t , 

Not Welcome ; 

'piE new clerk had‘been /sent to 
try to obtain settlement of a 
long outstanding, account. . . 

• “Was-there any ‘ attempt at 
evasion 011: the'client’s part ? ’’.the 
chief asked,,on .the' clerk’s- return. 

• “ No, sir, none .whatever,” was 
the reply. ; “ The’evasion was all 
on my side : he tried to kick me 
out.” . - - 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

P eter and Dora were twins. 

They lived in a red 
house that stood at the top of 
a fine sloping rock garden. 

They had only one uncle, 
but he never forgot their 
birthday. This year in the. 
large parcel that came from 
him on their tenth birthday 
there were two tennis rackets. 

” How perfectly lovely ! ” 
cried Dora. " But I don’t see 
how we can' use them; we 
have no tennis court, not even 
a lawn.” 

“ Keep them until the sum¬ 
mer holidays,” said Mother. 
" Then you will be ” able to 
play on Granny’s lawn.” 

But summer seemed a very 
long way off. 

“I do wish Miss Baird 
next door would let us play 
on her lawn,” sighed Dora. 


, © © © 

” We need not think - of 
that,” replied Peter. “You 
know she can’t even bear us 
to look into her garden,” 

The twins looked over the 
high wall. .There was old Miss 
Baird feeding her. chickens at 
the far , end of her. garden.. 
Suddenly, to . the children’s 
dismay, the old lady slipped 
and fell. 1 

” Oh dear ! ” said Dora. 
” She must have stepped on 
a wet plank.” .... ■ !. 

Poor Miss. Baird lay still for 
a moment. Then she tried to 
get up but was not able to. 

“ She must be hurt,” said. 
Peter. " We must help her:’ 

Before Dora could reply 
Peter scrambled over the wall 
and ran up the path to Miss 
Baird. Dora saw him kneel 
down beside her. Then she 


Peter Jumps 

saw him unfastening one of 
her shoes. Evidently Miss 
Baird had sprained her ankle. 
So Dora waited no longer but 
ran for Mother. 

Meanwhile Peter was talk¬ 
ing to the old lady. 

” Is your ankle very pain¬ 
ful ? ” he asked. , - 

. Miss 'Baird said, ” Yes, it is. 
I am afraid to move.” 

” We saw you slip, ma’am,” 
replied Peter. “ I jumped 
over .the wall. - I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

” Well, for once I’m glad 
that.a young scamp did jump 
into my garden,” said Miss 
Baird, smiling in spite of her 
pain. ” Do you think you 
could get someone to help me 
to the house, young man ? ” 

” I believe Dora has gone 
for Mother,” said Peter. 


Over the Wall 

Very soon they saw Dora 
and Mother coming up the 
garden. Just after them came 
the nurse for whom Mother 
had telephoned. So Miss 
Baird was helped carefully to 
the house and put to bed. 

The children, found that 
Miss Baird was not grumpy 
at . all. She was a lonely old 
lady with a very kind heart. 

She was grateful to Peter 
and Dora for coming so 
quickly to her rescue, and 
they became fast friends. 
-Peter fed her chickens every 
day until she was able to walk 
again. They told her about 
their tennis, rackets and 
showed them to her. And 
Dora got her wish after all. 
For they .were allowed to play 
on Miss Baird’s lawn as long 
and as often as they, liked. 



If you go to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean arid you can expect them 
to last you all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning and evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. • 

Euthymol 

TOOTH/ PAST B 

KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 
Fill In the coupon below and a 7-day free 
sample tube will be sent to you. Large tube 1/3 
- from all chemists. . . 

COUPON To Euthymol Dept 81.JJ.8 J 

50 Beak St., London, W.l. j 

Free of all charge please send a week's sample J 

tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. ® 

Name. j 

Address.... I 


. BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE• 


ms 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

, 3 d. pays for ONE meal.. 25 /- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests P 
R.S.V.P. to THE- REV. PERCY INESON, Supf., 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


SPECIAL SEED 
C©LLECTI©M 

£o* 

Childvesa’s Gardens 

Ryders’ offer their popular children’s *11 
collection of Seeds —6 proved | I 
varieties of Hardy Annuals for - - .i. ’ 

All will produce beautiful blooms. postage 2d. 
This special offer is made in order that children 
may take a practical interest in, and develop 
a fondness for, one of life’s best hobbies— 
gardening. Please send the order form below. 

6 

I -"seeds 

Ryders’ New Seed Book 

The finest Ryders’ have produced. 
126 pages. 28 magnificent 
direct colour photographs of 
beautiful flowers and vegetables 
growm from Ryders' Seeds. This 
book should be on every gardener's 
shelf. Send the forrrt below for your 
copy. FREE and POST FREE. 

POST THIS TO-DAY 



To Ryder & Son (1920) Ltd., Dept. 32, St. Albans. 

* 1 enclose zod. (stamps or P.O.). Please send 
me post free your special Children’s Collection. 

■ Please send me free and post free your 1933 
Seed Book. 

* Cross out if not required. 

Name.,,* ..... 

Address . 


i.he Children s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcctway House, Earring don Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices; The Fleetway House. It 
18 registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1920, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : lisa year: 5s 6d for six months, 
it can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. March 25. 1933. S.S. 






















































































































